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MASS MEDIA AND CHILDREN: 
A STUDY OF EXPOSURE HABITS AND COGNITIVE EFFECTS’ 


LOTTE BAILYN 


Department of Social Relations, Harvard University 


And shall we just carelessly allow children to hear any casual tales which may be 


devised by casual persons, and to receive in their minds ideas for the most part the 
very opposite of those which we should wish them to have when they are grown up? 


INTRODUCTION 


HE PROBLEM of the effect on children 
Ta such “casual tales’ has assumed 
great importance in our time with the ad- 
vent of mass media of communication. 
Over the past three decades, concern about 
this problem has been reflected in passion- 
ately expressed opinions about the good and 
evil of every new mass medium, as well as 
in the more dispassionate efforts of research 
workers. The latter, however, have found 
the problem of effects an elusive one because 
of the variety and complexity of the factors 
involved. 


Meaning of “Effects” 


The area of effects is a broad one, and 
any investigation of it must clarify the 
limits within which to proceed. It should be 
noted, in the first place, that effects of the 
mass media on children can be both general 
and specific. In speaking of general effects 
one is concerned with the psychological and 
social problems a child faces in a society in 
which the media play an important role. 
Specific effects stem from the personal ex- 


1 This monograph is a revised version of a doc- 
toral dissertation written under the direction of 
Gordon W. Allport of Harvard University. It was 
partially supported by funds from a grant of the 
Council of Mental Health of the American Med- 
ical Association to Boston University made avail- 
able to me by Nathan Maccoby of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

I am deeply grateful to Professor Allport for 
his wise counsel, his patient help, and his encour- 
agement in the planning and writing of the dis- 


—Prato, The Republic, Book II 


posure of a particular child. The present 
discussion is limited to the latter. It should 
be recognized, secondly, that effects may be 
direct or indirect: the direct having to do 
with effects of the mass media on character- 
istics within the child himself and the in- 
direct with influences on others whose be- 
havior affects him. The present discussion 
centers on the former. 

Speaking, then, of direct and specific 
effects, one must consider, further, the area 
within which such effects are to be sought. 
Of the possible alternatives the most socially 
relevant area is, no doubt, that of overt be- 
havior. Nevertheless, though the under- 
standing of this connection may be the 
eventual goal, it is most fruitful at present 
to concentrate on some of the many mediat- 
ing factors between exposure to material in 
the mass media and the translation of its 
influence into overt action. Among these 
mediating elements are certain of the child’s 
habits of thought, and it is with the effects 
of the mass media on these habits that this 
study is centrally concerned. 

Use of the word “effects” to describe the 
problem of this research does not imply the 


sertation and the subsequent revisions. I had the 
benefit also of the guidance of Eleanor E. Maccoby 
of Harvard University. She allowed me to lean 
heavily on her experience and skill in research de- 
sign and analysis: her help throughout was of 
inestimable value. It is a pleasure also to acknowl- 
edge the generous cooperation of Bert A. Roens, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Arlington Massa- 
chusetts Public Schools, and of the principals, 
teachers, and pupils of those schools. Their co- 
operation made the study possible 
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assumption of a simple causal connection 


between the act of exposure and a way of 
thinking that correlates positively with it. 
Such a correlation, rather, is assumed to be 
the end result of a process consisting of in- 
crements in exposure interacting with incre- 
ments in the particular way of thinking. 
For a cognitive correlate—a way of think- 
ing, positively correlated with exposure—to 
be considered an “effect,” one should have 
evidence that an increment in exposure in- 
creases the tendency to think in the given 
way. With such evidence one could reject 
the hypothesis that the original correlation 
results from self-selection alone—from the 
fact that children with a particular cognitive 
bent expose themselves more. Such evi- 
dence would suggest that at least part of 
any such correlation involves a causal link 
starting with exposure and ending with a 
particular way of thinking. It would sug- 
gest, in other words, that the particular 
character of the thought process would be 
absent but for material in the mass media. 
The present study deals with effects in this 
sense. 


Specific Problem 


The thought processes that might be 
studied in such a context are numerous. 
The present selection is based partly on con- 
cerns expressed about children’s exposure 
to the mass media and partly on an analysis 
of elements that occur frequently in mass 
media content for children. 

The final selection consists of four as- 
pects of thinking. Two of these reflect 
fairly directly specific elements of certain 
stories frequently found in the mass media. 
The first is the tendency to stereotype. 
Many comic books and television programs 
for children present personality crudely and 
simply. A person is either good or bad. 
Which category he falls into is determined 
more by fiat and conventional expression 
than by psychologically meaningful motiva- 
tions. Do children who are constantly ex- 
posed to such stories pick up this way of 
classifying people? Does this feature of the 
content affect the degree of stereotyping in 
their thinking ? 

The second aspect, closely related to con- 
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tent, concerns the perception by the child of 
the existence of a general threat to him as 
an individual or to his country or to the 
world. Many stories present the individual 
as helpless in this world. Even the law- 
enforcement officer frequently is powerless 
in the face of evil and has to be helped by 
the supermen of children’s stories. Does 
this element of content carry over to the 
child’s perception of the power of the indi- 
vidual to control his own destiny ? 

The two other aspects dealt with here 
have to do with the influence of exposure to 
the mass media on (a) a child’s self-image 
and (b) the degree of passivity in his out- 
look. Specifically, the former relates to the 
following question : If one asks a child what 
he wants to be when he is grown up or 
whom he would most like to be changed 
into, does he draw on the personalities fre- 
quently portrayed in the mass media for his 
answers? Two related questions are asked 
about the problem of passivity: first, con- 
cerning the preference for types of activities 
of a more or less passive nature; second, 
concerning the passiveness implicit in desir- 
ing an occupation the same as, or similar to, 
that of the parents. 

The central problem of this study, then, is 
the effect of the mass media on four cog- 
nitive aspects of the child: stereotyping, 
perception of threat, projected self-image, 
and passivity. 


General Procedure 


The amount of a child’s exposure and the 
material to which he is exposed are neces- 
sary data for any study of effects. Also im- 
portant is the child’s perception of this con- 
tent, hence this, too, must be taken into 
account if effects are to be understood. 

In addition to the child’s media habits, 
certain other characteristics must be consid- 
ered. Obviously, the way a child thinks is 
to a large extent dependent on his estab- 
lished psychological characteristics and on 
the social characteristics of the groups to 
which he belongs as well as on the mass 
media. Ignoring such influences on thought 
could result in the establishment of spurious 
relationships, or it could indicate mistakenly 
a lack of relationship between exposure to 


the mass media and thought processes. 
Therefore a questionnaire? was adminis- 
tered to over six hundred boys and girls in 
the fifth and sixth grades of the public 
schools of a suburb of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, that yielded basic information on 
exposure habits, social background, and psy- 
chological characteristics as well as evidence 
relevant to the cognitive aspects under 
investigation. 

Information on the frequency of exposure 
and content preferences was obtained on six 
media: radio, television, movies, comic 
books, books, and comic strips. Subsequent 
analysis showed that the pictorial media— 
television, movies, and comic books—form 
a unit in opposition to the others.’ This 
fact, and the greater concern with the prob 
lem of these media than with some of the 
others, led to the decision to limit most of 
the analysis in this study to these three. 

Three main indices of the social charac- 
teristics of the children’s families are used : 
occupation of father, education of parents, 
and religion. 

The main psychological emphasis in this 
study is on the consciously perceived prob- 
lems a child has about himself and his rela- 
tions with the people in his immediate en- 
vironment. Does a child with such problems 
expose himself more to the mass media than 
children without them? Once exposed, does 
he use the media for different purposes than 
those who do not have these problems? Is 
he, because of his problems, affected in a 
different way by the media? Data were also 
collected on the child’s tendency to be extra- 
punitive or intropunitive and on evidences 
of rebellious independence. 

A subsample of the boys who filled in the 
questionnaire was interviewed individually, at 
which time they were given a comic book to read 
and asked in detail about their reactions to its con 


? The questions dealing with psychological and 
cognitive characteristics are presented in Appendix 


B 


* Radio and books form another unit. Comic 
strip reading is mainly related to exposure to comic 
books. Confining analysis to media that correlate 
positively with each other insures greater homo- 
geneity in different exposure groups. For this 
reason, comic strips—though also pictorial—were 
not among the media emphasized in this study 
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tent, what they remembered of it, how they per- 
ceived the people and events in it. The comic book 
used contains elements related to the particular 
thought processes involved in the study. It consists 
of three stories. The first concerns a young boy 
who was brought up under adverse circumstances 
and turns to a life of crime. He kills six people, 
robs a bank, and is finally caught and executed. 
The second story is about a scientist who has in- 
vented a way of getting into space in a very short 
time. The spacemen, on learning of this discovery, 
send an agent to earth to kill the scientist. Un- 
known to the scientist, his dog, whom he was about 
to return to the kennels, attacks the spaceman and 
saves the scientist’s life. The third story features 
an individual named Strongman, who, by building 
up his muscles, has achieved enormous physical 
strength. He is called in by the police to investi- 
gate a dock murder only to discover that it is part 
of a Communist plot. Strongman finally saves the 
city from an atomic bomb by boarding a ship and 
vanquishing the Communists, a task the police and 
FBI had been afraid to perform. 

With this same subsample, and at the same ses- 
sion, an experiment was conducted using the ques- 
tions on the cognitive variables in the questionnaire 
as a premeasure, the comic book as an experi- 
mental stimulus, and repetition of the cognitive 
questions after the reading of the comic book as a 
postmeasure. This experiment furnishes the data 
for the imputation of effects. If one has isolated 
certain cognitive correlates of high exposure among 
certain types of children, one may investigate, by 
means of such an experiment, the effect of a par- 
ticular example of the mass media on these cog- 
nitive factors among children with similar psy- 
chological characteristics who are not habitually 
very much exposed. The expectation is that even 
such a small degree of exposure may bring this 
group closer, with regard to the cognitive factor in 
question, to the psychologically equivalent group 
with high exposure, if this way of thinking is in- 
deed an effect of the mass media. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND COGNITIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 


What have here been called “‘psycholog- 
ical” characteristics are assumed to be more 
stable elements of the personality (more im- 
portant for a child’s general adjustment to 
his environment) than the “cognitive” fac- 
tors. Within the present framework, this 
difference implies that the former would 
not logically be thought of as effects of ex- 
posure to the mass media; the latter might 
be. The psychological characteristics may 
more profitably be considered intervening 
factors, by means of which the relation be- 
tween exposure and its determinants and 
effects may be elucidated. For this reason, 
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the present section deals separately with the 
psychological and cognitive characteristics 
of the children in the sample. Its purpose is 
to describe the sample with regard to these 
characteristics, as well as to present rela- 
tionships among them, and to outline their 
dependence, if any, on certain social factors. 


Psychological Characteristics 


Problems. We are concerned with the 
problems a child has in three areas: self, 
peer, and family. 


Problems in the self area center on a child's ex 
pressed discontent about his abilities and appear- 
ance. They are indicated, for instance, by a child's 
belief that he is too fat, that he would like to be 
better looking, or smarter, or stronger. Problems 
in the peer area concern a child’s feeling of inade 
quacy about his relations with other people of his 
age-—for example, a feeling that he would like to 
have more friends than he has. A child who feels 
that his parents keep him from doing the things he 
wants to do or who feels that they do not under 
stand him has problems in the family area. The 
total measure used for problems is the sum of the 
scores received in each of these areas, divided, for 
most of the analysis, into three categories 
problems, medium, few problems 

Each area has a minimum score of 0 
means no problems. The maximum 
self area is 23; in the peer area, 26; in the family 
area, 27. The maximum total problem score is not 
the sum of the maxima for the three areas sepa 
rately, since these maxima contain response pat 
terns that are mutually exclusive. The total maxi 
mum is 54; the minimum is still 0.4 Total scores 
received by the children do not reach 
these limits: they go from 1 to 43. 

Table 1 gives the distribution of total 
problems for boys and for girls. Though 
boys and girls did not differ in reporting 
the presence of problems in general, the 
distribution in the three areas was not the 
same. The major difference was found in 
the family area, where boys have more 
problems than girls (x? = 6.9, 005 < P < 
OL). 

The presence of problems among boys is 
related to the occupation of the father and 
parental education. Boys whose fathers are 
workers are found to have higher problem 
scores than those of white-collar fathers 
(x? = 5.7, 01 < P < .02); yet sons of col- 


many 
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score the 


either of 


* The exact scoring scheme is given in Appendix 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE IN EACH PROBLEM 
CATEGORY By SEX 


Total 
a- % Freq. % 
Many (> 21) 119 220 
Medium (15-20) 87 162 
Few (<14) 126 244 


Boys Girls 


Problems 


Total 332 626 
lege educated parents have higher problem 
scores than sons of noncollege parents (x? 
= 5.8, 01 < P < .02). Further analysis 
shows that problems in the family area de- 
termine the latter relationship (x? = 5.8, 
01< P< 02). 

Among the girls there is no significant 
relationship between problem scores and any 
of these social factors taken independently. 
However, among girls whose fathers are 
workers, Catholics have more problems than 
Protestants (xy? = 4.1, 025 < P < .05). 
he role of religion is seen especially clearly 
in the self area. Catholic girls, no matter 
what the occupational level of their fathers, 
have more self-problems than do Protestant 
girls (x? = 3.9, 025 < P < .05). 

Direction of punitiveness. Intropunitive 
children are those who tend to blame them- 
selves in situations of conflict or frustration ; 
extrapunitive children tend to place the 
blame elsewhere. 

Scores on direction of punitiveness were based 
on five n the questionnaire. Extrapunitive 
inswers were given high scores; intropunitive ones, 
low scores.5 The scores range theoretically from 
| to 19; actual scores received reach these limits 


items 


Table 2 presents the basic data on direc- 
tion of punitiveness. As can be seen from 
the extreme categories of this table, girls 
are very much more intropunitive than boys 
(xy? = 13.3, P < .001). Direction of puni- 
tiveness is independent of all social factors 
under discussion here, for both boys and 
girls. 

Rebellious independence. Ratings of re- 
bellious independence were based on an- 
swers to the following question : 


’ The exact scoring scheme is given in Appendix 


24 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE IN Eacu PuNITIVE CATEGORY BY SEX 
Category = 332) (N = 294) (N = 626) 
Extrapunitive (>8) 32 20 26 
Medium (5-7) 41 41 41 
Intropunitive (<4) 27 39 33 


If you were going to the circus would you want 
to go 
A—with your father ? 
B—with your best friend? 
C—with your brothers or sisters ’ 
D—with a group of friends? 
E—with your mother ? 
F—by yourself ? 
Each child was asked to give his first, second, and 
third choice 

The children’s answers fell into distinct 
groups: those children marking mother, 
father, siblings, as opposed to those mark- 
ing, for instance, group of friends, best 
friend, and alone. The rejection of parents 
as circus accompaniers or the desire to go 
“by yourself” when expressed by 10- or 11- 
year-old children was considered indicative 
of an attitude of rebellious independence. 

The scoring scheme follows 

Rebelliously independent: all of those children 
including “by yourself” as a choice, as well as 
those without this response who, however, do not 
choose either parent. 

Nonrebellious: those children choosing mother, 
father, and siblings, as well as those children who 
do not have siblings hence do not choose this cate- 
gory, but who choose at least one parent and do 
not choose the “by yourself” category 

Medium: all other responses. 

Table 3 presents the data on this question. 
Again there is a striking difference between 
girls and boys: many more boys than girls 
are rebelliously independent (yx? = 14.2, P 
< .001). There is no relationship between 
rebellious independence of the child and the 
social characteristics of his family. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE IN EACH REBELLIOUS INDEPENDENCE 
CATEGORY BY SEX 


Boys Girls Total 
Category = (N = 332) (N = 294) (N = 626) 
Rebelliously 19 9 14 
independent 
Medium 42 41 42 
Nonrebellious 39 49 43 
No answer 0 (1 boy) 1 (3 girls) 1 (4 children) 
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To summarize: girls and boys have about 
the same problem level. Boys, however, 
have more problems in the family area. On 
the other two psychological variables a more 
decided sex difference exists: girls are more 
intropunitive and less rebelliously inde- 
pendent. 

When the interrelation among these three 
psychological factors is considered, only one 
significant relationship emerges: the rebel- 
liously independent children are more extra- 
punitive, the nonrebellious ones more intro- 
punitive (x? = 12.2, P < .001), a relation- 
ship particularly strong among the boys. 


Cognitive Attributes 


Stereotyping. Degree of stereotyping in 
the classification of people was gauged from 
four different stereotypes: good-—bad, 
strong—-weak, lazy—hard working, and 
honest-dishonest. The average number of 
stereotyped responses given out of 12 is 
3.72, 3.86 for boys and 3.55 for girls. 

This score is based on Questions 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 
11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19 of Part II of the question- 
naire. The good-bad and strong—weak stereotypes 
were included in four items each, the others in two. 
More items were included for these classification 
principles because it was felt that they are more 
closely related to the content of the mass media. 
A score of 1 was given to the stereotyped answer, 
0 to the nonstereotyped one. Hence, scores range 
theoretically from 0 (unstereotyped) to 12 (stereo- 
typed). The actual range obtained was from 0 to 
11. Children who left only one or two of these 
items unanswered were given a score by assigning 
an answer to the missing questions by means of the 
responses that were given and the over-all mar- 
ginals on the questions. Six children (five boys 
and one girl), however, left so many of these ques- 
tions unanswered that no over-all score could be 
given to them with any degree of certainty. Hence, 
the discussion of stereotyping is based on 620 
children. For some of the analysis a three-category 
classification of stereotyping scores was used: 


High: = 6 
Medium: 3-5 
Low: =2 


The four items to which the most stereo- 
typed answers were given are: 
(1) Do you think it is important to know if 
a person is good or bad before having any- 
thing to do with him? 

I think it is very important—86% 

(2) Lazy people are all alike and quite 
different from people who work hard. 
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I think this is true—72% 
(3) Why do some people become bums ? 

Because they are naturally lazy —48% 
(4) It is possible to tell by a person’s face 
whether he is honest or dishonest. 

I think this is true—37% 
The strong—weak classification is thus not 
included among the questions drawing the 
most stereotyped responses. Both items of 
the lazy-hard working stereotype appear 
among the top four. 

Amount of stereotyping is related to re 
ligion for both girls and boys. Catholics 
turn out to be more stereotyped than Prot- 
estants (boys: x? = 8.0, .001 < P < .005; 
girls: x? = 3.9, .025 < P < .05). The occu- 
pation of the father affects stereotyping 
only in the case of the boys: sons of worker 
fathers are more stereotyped than are those 
whose fathers have white-collar occupations 
(x? = 5.0, P = .025). 

Perception of threat. The mean score of 
threat perception is 18.83 out of a possible 


This score is based on Questions 3, 5, 8, 10, 13, 
15, 18, 20 of Part II of the questionnaire. A 1 was 
given to the response indicating least perception 
of threat, a 4 to the one indicating most perception ; 
2 and 3 were given to the intermediate response 
categories. Scores, therefore, can range from 4— 
least perception of threat—to 32—most perception. 
Actually, the range was from 9 to 27. Three chil- 
dren (all boys) were not included because of in- 
sufficient answers ; the sample is, therefore, reduced 
to 623—329 boys and 294 girls—for this analysis. 
A three-category classification was used for some 
of the analysis : 


Perception of threat—total: H >= 21 

M 18-20 

L £17 

Personal: H > 10 

M 8-9 

World: H =>12 

M 10-11 

L 
The average score for boys was found to 
be 19.23, for girls 18.38: boys perceive the 
environment as more threatening than girls 
do (t = 3.6, P < .001). The item that drew 

the most threat responses is : 


Do you think something may destroy the 
world some day? 
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Yes, I definitely think so—19% 
I think it might happen—47% 
Perception of threat was divided into two 
categories: first, the perception of threat to 
the individual, a feeling of personal frustra- 
tion ; and second, perception of threat to the 
country or world. The item mentioned 
above as drawing the most threat responses 
is part of the second, or world, area. The 
item in the personal category that drew the 
most threat responses is: 
Is it hard for a person to be what he wants 
to be in life? 
It is very hard—15% 
It is quite hard—42% 

In the personal area the difference be- 
tween girls and boys is not significant. 
Hence, the fact that boys perceive more 
threat in general is based on the fact that in 
the world category they give more threat 
responses than girls do (t = 4.1, P < .001). 

Religion is related to amount of perceived 
threat to the world or country (world area) 
in the case of boys. Catholic boys see more 
of this threat (x? = 4.2, 025 < P < .05). 

The frequency of problems among girls 
is related to the personal category. Girls 
with many problems tend to feel more per- 
sonal frustrations than girls with few ( * 
= 4.6, 025 < P < .05). Among the boys, 
the rebelliously independent ones see more 
threat to the world and to themselves as in 
dividuals than the nonrebellious ones (x? = 
4.9, 025 < P < 0S). 

Projected self-image, realistic. All chil- 
dren were asked what they would like to be, 
occupationally speaking, when 
grown up. 


they are 


Each child was asked to give three occupational 
choices. The analysis, however, is based only on 
the first choice. The realism score was based on 
all three choices; hence, these percentages are 
based on only about two thirds of the total cases, 
those where realism of the first choice is clear.* 

Tables 4 and 5 give the three categories 
into which most of the choices fall. The 
modal category for the boys, top profes- 
sional, includes professions like doctor, 
lawyer, architect, professor. It does not in- 


® Appendix C gives the exact coding schem 
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TABLE 4 


Most FREQUENTLY CHOSEN OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES OF Boys 


No. Ist o 


Category Choices °° 
Top professional! 52 16 
Athletics 38 12 
Worker (all skills) 37 12 
Total (top 3 categories) 127 40 


* Percentages are based on 320 cases; 12 boys did not answer 
this question. 


clude engineer, which was classified sepa- 
rately, or scientist, which also had a separate 
category. 

The top category for the girls, lesser pro- 
fessional, includes as the main occupation 
nurse. Teacher was separated from the 
other lesser professions because it appeared 
so frequently. The third most frequently 
chosen category of the girls, clerical and 
sales, has secretary as its main occupation. 

It may be seen that girls show a more 
uniform pattern than boys. Over half of 
the girls’ first occupational choices fall into 
the three most frequently chosen categories ; 
just a little over a third of the boys’ choices 
do. The girls of this age do not seem to let 
their imaginations roam as much in choos- 
ing their desired occupation. This uni- 
formity is further brought out when the 
reality of these occupational desires is in- 
vestigated. Only 37% of the boys’ first 
choices, where realism was ascertainable, 
are realistic as opposed to 67% of the girls’ 
choices. 

How is the nature of the first occupa- 
tional choice related to the social and psy- 
chological factors? Among boys it was 
found that first occupational choice is very 
much determined by their parents’ position 
in society. The worker category, which is 
the third over-all category chosen, does not 
appear among the top three choices of Prot- 
estants, of boys whose parents went to col- 
lege, or of boys with white-collar fathers. 
Among sons of worker fathers and sons of 
noncollege parents it is the modal choice. 

Rebelliously independent boys introduce 
two new categories as their first and second 
most frequently chosen ones. The first re- 
fers to noncombatant air, sea, and other 
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TABLE 5 


Most FREQUENTLY CHOSEN OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES OF GIRLS 


No. Ist 
Category Cra 

RON Choices 
Lesser professional 70 24 
Teacher 52 18 
Clerical and sales 49 . 17 
Total (top 3 categories) 171 59 

* Percentages are based on 293 cases; 1 girl did not answer 


this question 


adventure occupations. The second is the 
armed services. Nonrebellious boys, in con- 
trast, retain the modal top professional 
category. 


The social characteristics of the girls do 
not affect their occupational choices. Lesser 
professional, teacher, and clerical and sales 
appear as the three most popular choices in 
all social subgroups. However, extrapuni- 
tive girls introduce a new category, which 
refers to occupations like actress and singer, 
and takes the place of clerical and sales in 
this subgroup. 

Projected self-image, fantasy. Informa- 
tion on the projected self-image of the chil- 
dren in a fantasy setting was based on a 
question which presented them with a list of 
characters from which to choose the ones 
they would most want to be changed into 
(Question 26 of Part 1 of the question- 
naire). Tables 6 and 7 present the three 
personalities most frequently chosen by the 
children in their first choices. 

The greater uniformity shown by the 
girls than by the boys is again apparent. 
Almost three fourths of the girls’ first 
choices are in the three most frequently 
chosen categories, as opposed to only a little 
more than a third of the boys’. 


TABLE 6 
FAVORITE FANTASY METAMORPHOSES OF Boys 
Person Changed Into No. Ist Ue 
Choices 
Superman 46 14 
Animal breeder 39 12 
FBI agent 37 11 
Total (top 3 categories) 122 37 


® Percentages are based on 331 cases; 1 boy did not answer 
this question. 
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TABLE 7 
FAavoRITE FANTASY METAMORPHOSES OF GIRLS 


Person Changed Into 


Movie star 
Princess 


Animal breeder 


Total (top 3 categories) 213 


* Percentages are based on 291 cases; 3 girls did not answer 
this question. 


Animal breeder, for boys, seems to be a 
high status choice. It occurs first or second 
among Protestants, boys whose parents 
went to college, and boys with white-collar 
fathers. It does not come up in the first 
three choices of Catholics, boys whose par- 
ents did not go to college, or sons of worker 
fathers. These latter three groups substitute 
movie star for animal breeder ; movie star is 
in first or second place for all of them. The 
only other change of interest is that the 
group of boys whose parents went to college 
has president as its modal choice, a selection 
that does not occur in even the top three 
categories of any other social subgroup. 
This change is also made by boys who have 
few problems in the peer area; they also 
choose president, a different type of power 
personality, more frequently than Super- 
man. 

The girls are so definitely decided on 
movie star as their main desire that there is 
no variation among subgroups—each sub 
group has this selection as its modal choice 
The second and third favorite categories of 
the girls, princess and animal breeder, are 
represented among the top three choices of 
all subgroups except the Catholics, among 
whom reporter takes the place of animal 
breeder, and among girls with many peer 
problems where cowboy, reporter, or queen 
takes the place of animal breeder. 

Passivity, professed activities. One ap 
proach to the problem of passiveness cen- 
tered on the preference for more or less 
active forms of social behavior. 

This score was based on Questions 1, 4, 18, 22, 
24 of Part I of the questionnaire. An active choice 


was given a score of 1, a passive choice 0. Hence, 
scores can, and do, range from 0 to 5. Two hun- 


dred and seventy boys and 266 girls answered all 
five questions. The rest are not included in the 
discussion. 

Given five choice situations, girls on the 
average chose 2.94 active alternatives as op- 
posed to 2.65 for the boys, a significant dif- 
ference (t = 3.4, P < .001). Rebelliously 
independent girls gave fewer active choices 
than nonrebellious ones (t = 2.3, .02 < P 
< .05). 


Passivity, change in occupational status. 
An alternative approach was through occu- 
pational aspirations. Some of the occupa- 
tional choices of the children were realistic, 
others were not. Of the former, certain 
ones were considered active—surpassing the 
occupational status of the parents.’ Of 
boys’ realistic occupational choices, 30% in- 
dicate an aspiration for an occupation 
higher on the social scale than that of the 
father. Girls’ choices, which were compared 
with the occupation of the mother, are much 
more active: 74% of their realistic choices 
are active in this sense, mainly because a 
large proportion of the mothers were house- 
wives, which made any occupational choice 
an active one. These tendencies are inde- 
pendent of the social and psychological 
characteristics under investigation. 


Exposure Hapirts 


The present section concerns the fre- 
quency of exposure and content preferences 
of the children in the sample, and the rela- 
tion of these exposure habits to social and 
psychological characteristics. In interpret- 
ing the data of this section, it must be re- 
membered that information on frequency of 
exposure was obtained from the reports of 
children. No validation of this information 
was attempted. However, the average ex- 
posure times reported agree quite well with 
results of other studies (e.g., Butterworth 
& Thompson, 1951; Mahony, 1953; Mit- 


*In some cases a realistic choice could not be 
classified into either of these categories; such a 
choice was considered unascertainable in this re- 
spect. Only the number of realistic choices that it 
was possible to classify into the active or nonactive 
category was used as a base. Appendix C gives 
the exact coding scheme. 


8 4 
44 15 
37 13 
73 


Boys 


Media 
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TABLE 8 
MEANS OF FREQUENCY OF EXPOSURE FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


Girls 


Mean Classification Mean Classification 


day” 


Comic books 


“about 1 a day” 


Television® 4.7 Between ‘a couple of hours a 4.6 Same as for boys 
and ‘3 or 4 hours a day”’ 


Between “‘l every few days’ and 2.7 Between ‘‘l every few weeks” and 


“1 every few days” 


Comic strips 4.5 Between ‘read them a few times 4.3 Same as for boys 
a week" and ‘read a few every 


day” 


Radio 


Movies Between 


Note Means are based on a 6-point frequency distribution 
* Twenty-five children, 13 boys and 12 girls, do not have telev 


vision rarely, the rest are nonetheless exposed, probably at friend 


chell, 1929; Witty, 1952). Moreover, cer 
tain investigators—who have checked valid 
ity—have shown that children’s reports are 
fairly correct (e.g., Dale, 1935 


Extent of Exposure 


lable & presénts the mean exposure to 
each of the six media investigated in this 
study. It shows that television takes up by 
far the most exposure time of children: 
books and movies least. The means for girls 
and boys fall into the same frequency cate 
gories for television, comic strips, radio, and 
movies. For books and comic books, how 
ever, boys’ and girls’ averages fall into dif 
ferent, though adjacent, categories. Girls 
read fewer comic books and more books 
than do boys. 

Do children with high exposure to one 
medium expose themselves to other media, 
or is their exposure time reserved for the 
favorite medium? The correlations among 
frequencies of exposure to the media, which 
will answer this question, are given in Table 
9. The upper half (to the right of the diag 
onal) represents the correlations for boys, 
the lower half those for girls. 

Two clusters of media emerge when these 
correlations are examined: one consists of 
the pictorial media—television, movies, and 


“about once 
and ‘‘a couple of times a month" 


Books 3.8 Between “1 every few months” 4.4 Between “a couple a month" and 
and couple a month” 


ion sets in their ue Of these it halt 6 


2 Between ‘‘a little every week or 2.6 Same as for bovs 
so” and little everv few days" 


a month” 2.2 Same as for boys 


“Ll a week or so” 


houses 


comic books—frequencies of exposure to 


which correlate positively with each other; 
the other consists of radio and books. The 
amount of exposure to neither of the latter 
group radio and books—correlates posi- 
tively with any of the former; the frequen- 
cies of both correlate negatively with 
amount of television viewing. 

As has been indicated in the introductory 
section, this study centers on the first cluster 
of media—television, movies, and books. 

The exposure score for these media was 
derived as indicated in Appendix C. The minimum 
score is 16, which represents a child who “hardly 
ever” watches television, “hardly ever” goes to the 
movies, and “hardly ever” reads comic books. The 
maximum score is 72 which would be given to the 
child who watches television “5 to 6 hours a day 
or more,” goes to the movies “almost every day,” 
ind reads “4 or 5” comic books “a dav or more.” 
The scores actually reach both theoretical limits 


For most of the analysis a three category classi 
fication of exposure was used 

High ~ 50 

Medium 42-49 

Low <= 4] 


The difference between the mean of the high ex 
posure group and that of the low exposure group, 
for both boys and girls, is 2.1 standard deviations 
of the total distribution. The high exposure boys 
have a mean of 57.34, the girls a mean of 56.15 
The low exposure groups have the means of 33.11 
and 32 Os, respec ively, for bovs and girls Taken 


as two separate samples—one high in exposure, one 
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TABLE 9 
CORRELATIONS AMONG MEDIA FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


Comic Comic 


Media Television Movies Books Radio Books Strips 
Television 41* — .16* —.17* 
Movies .24* .34* — .02 .09 
Comic books .34* .30* 02 ~ .O1 21* 
Radio -.14* 02 06 .15* 
Books — .46* — .03 .05 .16* — 
Comic strips .06 .21* .18* .07 

‘Note. Upper half represents correlations for boys; lower half, correlations for girls. alee 
OS 


low—these ditierences are highly significant 
Hence, one can say that the high and low ex 
posure groups really are different in exposure 
Their means differ by about 24 points, for both 
boys and girls, on a distribution with a range ot 
20. 


The mean exposure score for boys is 
45.23, for girls it is 41.20, a significant dif- 
ference (t = 4.4, P < .001). As can be 
seen from Table 8, this difference is largely, 
though not completely, dependent on the 
difference between boys and girls in the fre 
quency with which they read comic books. 

High exposure occurs more frequently 
among Catholic children than among [’rot- 
estants (x? = 4.8, .025 < P < .05) and 
among those whose fathers are workers 
rather than those whose fathers have white- 
collar occupations (x? = 8.0, 001 < P < 
.005). However, the degree of association 
that exists between these social character- 
istics and the child’s frequency of exposure 
is not very large. Neither occupation of 
father nor religion accounts for very much 
of the variation in degree of exposure: 
father’s occupation accounts for 1.7% (rm 
= .13), religion for 1.0% (rm = .10).° 

More important than these factors are 
two others: parental restriction on amount 


* The statistic used—ra—is computed from the 
frequencies of. 3 X 2 tables: 3 levels of exposure; 
2 of the social characteristic. The subscript “m’” is 
used to distinguish this measure of relationship 
from the usual correlation coefficient; it stands for 
Mosteller, who devised it (see Lazarsfeld & Rosen- 
berg, 1955, p. 74). Though degree of relationship 
is measured by means of rm in this section, signifi- 
cance of relations is determined by nicans of x? 
based on the extreme exposure groups, ie, on a 
comparison between the high and low exposure 
groups with respect to the particular factor under 
investigation. 


of exposure and 1Q.° The 


former, which 
accounts for 15.9% (rq = .40) of the varia- 
tion in degree of exposure to the pictorial 
media, may be considered an over-all mani- 
festation of the family’s social and cultural 


standing. The latter works independently 
of these other factors and accounts for 
7.7% (%m = .28) of the exposure variation. 


It may be of interest to note, at this point, 
that though grades and reading ability seem 
to relate to amount of exposure, IQ differ- 
ences explain both of these relationships.’ 

There are, then, four social factors that 
affect the amount of exposure of children. 


lhe 1Q scores are based on the California Ele 
mentary Mental Maturity Test—Short Form, 1950 
“High” includes scores of 123 or more, “low” 
those 108 or less, and “medium” those falling be- 
tween 109 and 122. Analysis is based on the ex 
treme groups. 

Three levels of restriction are used. The re 
stricted group consists of children for whom none 
of the pictorial media—movies, television, comic 
books—is unrestricted. The unrestricted group con- 
sists of those children who are restricted neither in 
television nor in comic books. Since movies are so 
frequently restricted, such a restriction was allowed 
in this group if accompanied by a lack of restric- 
tion on radio. In other words, this group consists 
of children whose parents do not restrict movies, 
television, and comic books, as well as those who 
do restrict movies but do not restrict television, 
comic books, and radio. All other children fall into 
a middle category. The two extreme groups are 
used in the analysis. 

10 Grades in substantive subjects were averaged 
after assigning scores of 1 to A, 2 to B, ete. 
“High” consists of those averages that were 1.85 or 
less, or a little over B or above. “Low” were those 
that were 2.65 or more, that is, C+ or below 
“Medium” falls between these two points. 

The relationship between reading and exposure 
disappears completely when measured separately 


TABLE 10 


COMBINATION OF THE Four DETERMINING FACTORS 
(AMOUNT OF REsTRICTION, 1Q, OcCUPATION OF 
FATHER, RELIGION) AND EXPOSURE FOR 

SAMPLE 


Wactor Exposure 
Total 
Combinations “High Medium Low 
Restricted, High 5% 19% 76% 100% (N = 21) 
1Q, White Collar, 
Protestant* 
Unrestricted, Low 63% 23% 14%» 100% (N = 22) 
1Q, Worker, 
Catholic 


* Actually 28 children have all these characteristics. How- 
ever, 7 of these—all with low exposure—do not have television 
sets at home and hence are excluded from the table 

> All the children in this group are girls. 


Two of them—religion and occupation of 
father—are background characteristics ; they 
relate least to amount of exposure. Amount 
of restriction, which accounts for most of 
the variation in exposure, represents the 
direct influence of parents. The child’s IQ 
seems to work as a selective factor: the 
high IQ child is still less exposed than the 
low IQ child even when both relevant social 
characteristics as well as parents’ influence 
do not work against exposure, as in the case 
of the unrestricted, worker, Catholic group 
(fm = .22). 

These four factors affect exposure inde- 
pendently of each other. Any combination 
of them increases one’s ability to account 
for variations in exposure. A combination 
of all four factors accounts for 47.1% of 
this variation. This information is pre- 
sented in Table 10, even though such a pro- 
cedure naturally reduces the number of 
cases greatly. 

A new element is introduced when the re- 
lationship between achievement and IQ is 
considered for each individual child. Each 
child was rated as an over-achiever (school 
grades exceed IQ), an_ under-achiever 
(grades fall below IQ), or as a normal 


among children with high and those with low IQ 
The same occurs with respect to achievement in the 
high IQ group. In the low IQ group a tendency 
remains for children with low averages to be more 
exposed than those with high averages. However, 
the x? value of this relationship is not statisticall) 
significant and the degree of the relation is reduced 
from .31 for the sample as a whole to .18 for this 
group. 
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achiever.*? Normal achievers fall into ex- 
posure classifications with expected frequen- 
cies—expected in the sense that they are 
similar to those for the sample as a whole. 
Over- and under-achievers deviate from this 
pattern, and in this deviation there is a de 
cided difference between boys and girls. 

There is no relation between achievement 
relative to IQ and exposure among the 
boys. Among the girls, however, a relation- 
ship does exist. Girls who are over- 
achievers are less exposed than girls who 
are under-achievers (x? = 6.2, 01 < P < 
.02). It seems, then, that girls who take 
school work seriously, who over- 
achievers, spend less time in exposure to the 
mass media than do the girls who are under- 
achievers. 

Exposure and psychological character- 
istics. An obvious question to ask is 
whether having problems leads a child to 
expose himself more to the mass media. 
Will the mass media be sought more by 
children with many problems in their every- 
day life, perhaps as an escape from these 
problems? The answer seems to be No: 
presence of problems is not related to 
amount of exposure to the pictorial media. 
Problems do, however, correlate with ex- 
posure to the nonpictorial media. Children 
with many problems tend to listen Jess to 
the radio and read fewer books than do chil 


11 Both 10 and average grades were classified 
into ten categories. If the two classifications for a 
given person differed by at most one point, that 
person was rated as a normal achiever; if IQ fell 
into a category two or more points higher than 
average grades a rating of under-achievement was 
given; if IQ was two or more points lower than 
grade average the child was considered an over- 
achiever. Girls’ and boys’ IQ scores have about the 
same distribution. Girls, however, have much 
higher grades; hence, there are more over-achievers 
among them (25%) than there are among boys 
(9%). 

All children in the top or bottom two IQ cate- 
gories were climinated in the analysis because of 
the operation of a ceiling effect. Children whose 
IQ’s are in the top two categories cannot be rated 
over-achievers, because the category of their grades 
cannot exceed that of their IQ. Similarly, children 
with IQ’s in the lowest two categories cannot be 
rated under-achievers 
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dren with few problems (boys: r 
girls: r = .14).'? 

Among the boys, exposure is unrelated to 
direction of punitiveness. Among the girls, 
however, the ones who are extrapunitive 
tend to be somewhat more exposed (x? = 
3.8, P = .05). There is no relation between 
exposure and rebellious independence for 
either boys or girls. 

Though problems and exposure to the 
pictorial media are not related directly, the 
presence of problems may affect the rela 
tionship between exposure and other vari 
ables. For example, high IQ children are 
less exposed to the mass media. It might be 
that such a relationship exists only among 
children with many problems, whereas in 
the group with few problems, IQ and ex 
posure are independent. 

Of the four factors most related to ex 
posure there is a conditional relation only in 
the case of father’s occupation. Among 
children with many problems, occupation of 
father is barely related to exposure (x 
1.3, P = .25, r,, = .10). In contrast, among 
children with few problems, those whose 
fathers are workers are much more exposed 
than those whose fathers hold white-collar 
positions (x? = 7.5, .005 < P < 01, ry 
.21). In other words, among children with 
few problems father’s occupation is more 
determinant of exposure than it is in the 
group with many problems. Perhaps a child 
with many problems is less likely to accept 
family standards—less emphasis on the 
mass media in white-collar families, for in 
stance—than one with few problems. 

There is, however, another way in which 
problems may be related to exposure. Prob 


lems and some other characteristic may 


'? Scores for exposure to radio and books were 
formed by adding up the number of the frequency 
given for each medium. These numbers went from 
1 to 6, 1 representing a high frequency of ex 
posure, 6 a low one. Therefore, the combined 
scores ranged from 2 to 12. It was these scores 
that were correlated with problem scores. Only 
children who answered both the radio and book 
frequency questions were used in this correlation 
323 boys, 291 girls. Since high scores on frequency 
represent low amount of exposure, the sign of 
these correlations has to be reversed. 


jointly affect the amount of exposure, 
though neither factor alone may do so. An 
example of this type of relationship con- 
cerns the degree of rebellious independence 
of the child. Among children with few 
problems, independence and exposure are 
not related at all. A fairly strong relation- 
ship exists, though, in the group with many 
problems. In this group, children who show 
rebelliously independent tendencies are more 
likely to fall into the high exposure group 
than are those who do not show such rebel- 
9.5, < P ¢ £6, 


31). Since degree of rebellious independ- 


liousness (x° 


ence has no direct relationship to amount of 
exposure, this that children with 
many problems who also show a certain 
amount of rebellious independence tend to 
be more exposed to the pictorial media, 
though neither factor alone produces signifi- 


means 


cant variations in exposure. 
Content Preferences" 


In order to investigate content prefer- 
ences, if is necessary to devise a scheme for 
classifying the content of the mass media. 
Some categories are applicable to all media, 
only to Westerns, crime 
stories, animal tales, comedies, plots center 


others some, 
ing on spies and war, and horror stories are 
descriptive of material on any medium. So 
are stories centering on everyday family 
themes and the category “superforce,” re 
ferring to heroes—like Superman—endowed 
with supernatural powers. Other classifica 
tions apply particularly to certain of the 
media and not 
music, 


for instance 
religion on radio and 
It is 


to others: as 
and 
and cartoons in the movies. 


sp rts, 


television 


in such categories that the stated prefer- 
ences of the children were classified. 


A percentage score was arrived at by the follow 
ing procedure: only the first three choices of each 
child for television, miovies, and comic books were 


used, since many children did not fill in all five 


18 This information is based on the children’s 
write-in answers to questions of the form, “Write 
here the names of the 5 programs [movies, comic 
books] you like best” from Part III of the ques- 
tionnaire. Each child was urged to fill in only as 
many as he really liked, even if this number was 
fewer than five 
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choices. A first choice was given the score of 3; 
a second that of 2; a third, 1. Hence, there is a 
maximum score of 6 for each medium. The three 
pictorial media were treated as a unit in this anal- 
ysis, giving a maximum possible score of 18 for a 
child who filled in at least three choices for each 
medium. The crime choices, for instance, were 
scored in the same way. The child whose first 
choice on television is Dragnet and whose third 
choice in comic books is Crime Does Not Pay, and 
who mentions no other crime material, would get a 
score of 4 on crime (3 for first choice on television 
plus 1 for third choice on comics). If the child 
had indeed given three choices for each medium, 
his percentage score for crime would be 4/18 = 
22%. Had he, however, given no movie prefer- 
ences, his total maximum score would be reduced 
to 12, and for the same pattern of crime choices 
he would get a score of 4/12 = 33%. In this 
manner each child was given a percentage score on 
each of the eight categories that covers all three 
media; a score that represents the percentage 
the scores in a particular category are of his 
maximum possible score. It is the means of these 
scores that are used for analysis. Seven children, 
three boys and four girls, gave no content prefer- 
ences for any of the pictorial media. Hence, the 
analysis is based on 329 boys and 290 girls 


The rubrics applicable to the pictorial 
media are listed with the frequencies of 
their choice in Table li. It can be seen 
from this table that animal and situational 
stories comprise a large proportion of chil- 
dren’s favorite material, especially for girls ; 
almost half of their choices fall into the 
latter classification. 

Five of the categories presented in Table 
11—western, crime, spy and war, super- 
force, space—seem to contain similar ele- 
ments: they tend to involve heroes who de 


TABLE 11 


MEAN PERCENTAGE SCORES FOR CONTENT 
CLASSIFICATIONS BY SEX 


Boys Girls 


Classification 


19.08 
44.54 


1.27 


3.91 
1.31 
2.36 
1.09 
1.49 
18.95 


Animal 
Situational* 
Western? 
Crime 

Spy and war 
Superforce 
Horror 
Space’ 
Other® 


— 


UI 


~ 


Total 100. 


100 .00 
* Refers to comedy, variety, and quiz programs; musicals 
and comedies; and comic book stories centering on family 
themes 
> Jungle stories are included in this category 
¢ Includes all categories that do not apply to all three medi: 
and choices that were impossible to classify 


fend themselves and their friends, their 
rights, or their country and the world 
against evil elements that threaten them by 
force ; their defense usually involves acts of 
force as well. This cluster may be referred 
to as the aggressive-hero type of material, 
or AH content for short. This type of 
material is central to the present study for 
two reasons: First, it has greater social 
relevance—the concern about the effect of 
the mass media on children centers mainly 
on stories having these features; second, 
stories of this nature contain the elements 
specific to the thought under 
investigation. 


processes 


Each child was given an AH score by 
taking the sum of his percentage scores for 
the five areas involved. The mean of these 
scores for boys is 34.51, for girls it is 16.34. 
This difference of 18.17 points is significant 
(D = 18.17, t = 10.9, P < .001).™ 
of this difference 
shown—boys and girls are discussed sepa 
rately, starting with boys. 

Boys’ preference for AH content. What 
factors seem to determine content prefer- 
ences of boys? Of the social characteristics 

religion, father’s occupation, parents’ edu- 
cation—none affects liking for AH mate- 
rial significantly. 


Because 
and others, as will be 


Restriction on exposure time, however 
indicative of the child-rearing practices of 
the parents—is important for the type of 
material preferred, as it is for frequency of 
exposure. Boys who are not restricted on 
amount of exposure show greater prefer 
ence for AH content (D = 946, t = 3.1, 
001 < P < .01). There are two other indi- 
cations of this part of the child’s environ- 
ment in this study: whether or not the child 
gets spanked and who in the family takes 
the role of the punisher. The first of these 

presence of spanking—-plays a role in 
content preferences, though the second does 


14 For most of the analysis in this section, D 
the difference of average per 
groups—is used to indicate the relative im- 
portance of the factor under consideration, similar 
to the use of rm in the previous section. A f test is 
used when the statistical significance of such a dif 
ference is considered 
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not. Boys who sometimes get spanked show 
greater liking for AH content than boys 
who do not get spanked (D = 9.86, t = 3.5, 
P < 001). 

IQ, which, as has been shown, is impor- 
tant for amount of exposure, also relates to 
differences in content preferences. Boys 
with low IQ’s show greater preference for 
AH material than.do high 10 boys (D = 
8.18, ¢ = 2.6, 001 < P < 01). With re- 
spect to achievement relative to IQ, it turns 
out that boys who are over-achievers 
whose grades exceed their [Q—tend to 
show more liking for this type of material 
than boys who are under-achievers (D = 
10.05, t = 2.5, 01 < P < .02)."® 

What of the psychological variables of 
this study? How do they relate to content 
preferences? Neither degree of problems 
nor direction of punitiveness affects prefer 
ence for AH material among boys. Rebel 
lious independence, on the other hand, 
shows such a relation. Boys who are rebel 
liously independent show more liking for 
AH content than do nonrebellious boys (D 
= 10.13, t = 2.9, 001 < P < O01). The 
stated desire of boys of this age to go alone 
to the circus seems to be accompanied by 
liking for this type of material. 

There are then, four factors that affect 
liking of AH content among boys. On the 
basis of the amount of difference they make 
in preference for this type of material, they 
can be ranked in order of importance: re- 
bellious independence, spanking, amount of 
restriction, and, least of all, IQ. The rela- 
tion of achievement to IQ also seems to 
show such a relationship, but because of the 
small number of cases the conclusion here 
remains more tentative. It should be pointed 
out that these factors are related to AH 
preference independently of each other. 

Even though problems show no direct re 
lation to content preferences, it is possible 


that the relation between some of these 


15 Because of the ceiling effect mentioned 
Footnote 11, only boys whose [Q's do not fall into 
the top or bottom two categories are used in this 
comparison. This limitation leaves only 16 over 
achieving boys; hence, the result is tentative at 
best. 


factors and preference for AH content 
differs in the different problem groups. One 
of these elements—IQ—is conditional on 
the problem level of the child. Among boys 
with many problems, those with low IQ’s 
show greater preference for AH content 
than those whose IQ’s are high (D = 8.46). 
In the group with few problems, however, 
the picture changes. In this group IQ no 
longer makes much difference (D = 2.36): 
the low IQ child who has few problems 
does not show much more liking for AH 
material than the corresponding high IQ 
boy. 

To summarize: boys who are rebelliously 
independent, get spanked, are not restricted 
on exposure time, and have low IQ’s show 
particular preference for AH content. Fur- 
ther, [QO is mainly determining of the con- 
tent preferences of children with many 
problems. 


These factors indicate that content pref- 
erences of boys are somewhat more related 
to psychological characteristics than is the 
amount to which they are exposed. 

Frequency of exposure and content pref- 


erences of boys. Boys who are much ex- 
posed to the pictorial media show greater 
preference for AH content than do those 
with low exposure (D = 11.53, t = 3.8, P 
< .001). Hence, more than amount of ex- 
differentiates the high and low 
groups ; these groups also differ in their pre 
ferred content. This relationship can be in- 
terpreted in a number of ways. High ex 
posure may influence a boy in such a way 
that he will come to prefer content of this 
type. Conversely, it is possible that it is the 
children with a particular liking for AH 
material who will expose themselves most. 
On the basis of the material in this study, 
one cannot prove that one of these possi- 
bilities is right, the other wrong. One can, 
however, investigate the relationship, and 
on the basis of such an analysis make an 
inference as to which seems more plausible. 
First, however, it is necessary to take into 
account another alternative: the relation 
might be explained by the joint effect of a 
third factor on amount of exposure as well 
as on preference for AH content. 

Two factors—parental restriction of ex- 


posure 
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TABLE 12 
Boys’ MEAN PERCENTAGE Scores OF AH 
BY EXPOSURE AND REBELLIOUS INDEPENDENCE 


Rebelliously Non- 


Exposure 
Independent rebellious 


High 46.45 (N = 31) 32.45 (N 40 
Low 31.65 (N 20) 26.65 (N = 46) 


posure time and the child’s 1Q-~—are asso- 
ciated both with exposure and with content 
preferences. Either might explain the rela- 
tionship under consideration. Neither, how- 
ever, does. Boys with high exposure show 
more preference for AH content when they 
have high IQ’s as well as when their [Q’s 
are low. Similarly, boys whose exposure 
time is not restricted show greater prefer 
ence for material of the AH variety when 
they have high exposure. In the restricted 
group, on the other hand, this difference 
disappears. Perhaps children who are highly 
exposed to the pictorial media, despite 
parental restriction, do not increase this 
possible area of conflict further by prefer 
ring material disliked by their parents. 
Since, however, the relation between amount 
of exposure and preference for AH content 
remains in the unrestricted group, the fac- 
tor of parental restriction cannot be said to 
explain this relationship. The analysis of 
the nature of this association, therefore, 
remains. 

One way of approaching this question is 
to investigate the interaction of exposure 
and the psychological characteristics of the 
child with regard to his content preferences. 
One of these psychological factors—rebel- 
lious independence—is independently related 
to content preferences. Table 12 gives the 
joint relationship of this element and 
amount of exposure to liking for AH con 
tent. As is shown by this table, rebelliously 
independent boys who are highly exposed to 


TABLE 13 


Boys’ MEAN PERCENTAGE Scores OF AH CONTENT 
BY EXPOSURE AND PROBLEMS 

Problems 

Exposure 

Many Few 

High 44.30 (N = 40) 33.25 (N = 48 

Low 28.33 (N 4? 27.64 (N 47 


TABLE 14 


Boys’ MEAN PERCENTAGE Scores oF AH ConTENT 
BY EXPOSURE AND DIRECTION OF PUNITIVENESS 


Exposure Extrapunitive Intropunitive 


High 43.82 (N = 38) 33.86 (N = 35) 
Low 28.82 (N = 34) 33.18 (N = 34) 


the pictorial media are the ones who show 
greatest preference for AH content-——more 
than would be expected by the mere addi- 
tion of the influence of each of these two 
factors. 

A similar phenomenon is apparent when 
AH preferences are looked at for children 
in different exposure-problem groups, as 
can be seen in Table 13. Again it is the 
combination of many problems and high 
exposure that is most associated with a 
great deal of liking for AH material. 

Table 14 shows how the effect of expo- 
sure on content preferences relates to direc- 
tion of punitiveness. Here, too, it is the 
boys with extrapunitive tendencies and high 
exposure who show particular preference 
for this type of material. 

As a digression it is of interest to note 
that the direction of punitiveness of the 
child has a different effect on preference 
for AH content when the child has low ex- 
posure than when he has high exposure. If 
one accepts the premise that children who 
show great preference for AH material do 
in fact see more of it, one might speculate 
that extrapunitive boys use this type of 
material as an outlet for reactions that 
might otherwise result in somewhat anti- 
social behavior. Tentative confirmation of 
this interpretation comes from looking at 
the grades the boys have in conduct." 
Among boys who get high grades in con- 
duct, the extrapunitive ones have greater 
preference for AH material than do the in- 
tropunitive ones (D) = 5.90). Among boys 


16 Rovs who in their conduct grades for 1954-55 
received at least one A were considered as having 
high conduct grades; those receiving nothing 
higher than a C were considered as the low con- 
duct group. The results are not more than tenta- 
tive because only 55 boys have low grades on con- 
duct, a number which, when broken down by other 
variables, is not very large 
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with low conduct grades, however, the rela- 
tion is reversed: extrapunitive ones show 
less preference for AH content than intro 
punitive ones (D = 12.10). 

To summarize on the main point: boys 
who are highly exposed to the pictorial 
media are more attracted to AH content 
than are those with low exposure. This 
differential in content preferences is particu 
larly apparent when high exposure is com 
bined with problems in a child’s | ‘e, extra 
punitive leanings, or rebelliously independ- 
ent tendencies. 

These findings, combined with the result 
previously mentioned (that amount of ex 
posure of boys is more socially determined, 
content preferences more psychologically ), 
lend support to the following interpretation 
of the relation between exposure and con 
tent preferences: the combination of certain 
psychological characteristics nn the child and 
high exposure to the pictorial media leads a 
boy to prefer the aggressive-hero type of 


material. This point will be considered 
more fully in the concluding section. Inde 
pendent of interpretation, however, the 


that 
groups are more complex than mere differ 
ences in frequency would indicate. 

Girls’ content preferences. It has already 
been mentioned that girls generally show 
little liking for this type of material. This 
fact is not particularly changed by any fac 
tor: no single element relates significantly 
to girls’ preferences for AH content. Keep 
ing this over-all uniformity in mind it might 
still be of interest to note the three factors 
that create the greatest differences in degree 
of liking for AHI{ material among girls. 
They are, in order of importance, rebellious 
independence, direction of punitiveness, and 


above discussion shows exposure 


IQ. Like the boys, rebelliously independent 
girls tend to show more liking for AH con 
tent than do nonrebellious ones (/) = 5.48), 
and girls with low IQ scores show more 
than those with high 1Q’s (D = 4.47). Ex 
trapunitive girls have a tendency to state 
more AH preferences than do intropunitive 
ones (D = 4.91). 

Surprisingly, amount of exposure—which 
is not independently associated with AH 
preference—is quite strongly related to lik 
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ing for AH content among girls with few 
problems. In this group, high exposure does 
seem to be accompanied by preference for 
material of the aggressive-hero type (D = 
14.96). Further, extrapunitive tendencies 
and rebellious independence in girls are par- 
ticularly strongly related to liking for AH 
material when accompanied by few prob- 
lems (rebellious independence: D = 11.71; 
direction of punitiveness: D = 20.55). 

The general conclusion must still be that 
girls’ content preferences are not very much 
influenced by any of the factors under in- 
vestigation. A number of relations, how- 
ever, seem to be intensified in the group 
with few problems. As has already been 
indicated in the preceding section, girls gen 
erally show more uniformity than do boys; 
they seem to gravitate toward a norm. Per- 
haps it is only the girls with few problems 
who can afford to deviate from this norm 
and to be influenced fully by their own indi- 
vidual characteristics. Whether or not this 
interpretation is correct, one is left with the 
undeniable fact that as far as content pref- 
erences are concerned, girls show a much 
more uniform pattern than is shown by the 
boys 


Reactions to A Comic Boox 


The present section investigates the way 
children view a_ specific example of the 
a comic book. An attempt is 
made to isolate the behavioral and cognitive 
this book of children 
with high and low exposure and different 


psychological characteristics. 


mass media 


reactions to comic 


The data of the present section are based 
on interviews with 100 boys selected from 
the original sample on the basis of their 
degree of exposure and problem score, and 
equated, as closely as possible, on certain 


social characteristics and capabilities." 


17 See \ppen lix A fora description of the selec 
tion of these groups. The distribution of the boys 
interviewed on these characteristics 1s available in 
(Bailyn, 1956, p. 60) 
shared with me the task of 
rviews; I am most grateful 


the dissertation copy Gene 


vieve Rogge Mever 
conducting these inte 


for her expert help 


Behavioral Aspects 


Each boy was told to read the comic book 
in the same way he would if he were at 
home and to take as much or little time 
with it as he wanted. Unknown to him, the 
interviewer kept track of the time he spent 
on it. The average time spent was 19.1 
minutes, with a range of from 5 to 47 min- 
utes. The children with high exposure 
spent less time on the comic book—an aver- 
age of 16.9 minutes—than did those with 
low exposure, whose average was 21.2 min- 
utes (D = 4.3, t = 2.3, 01 < P < 025). 
This difference is intensified among chil- 
dren with high IQ’s (D = 6.0). Among 
low IQ boys, whose reading is somewhat 
slower, exposure does not make quite as 
much of a difference (D = 3.6)."* 

The interviewer observed each child care- 
fully—-though not obviously—as he read the 
comic book. One point noticed was whether 
the child seemed to be reading the comic 
book or whether he mainly looked at the 
pictures. A little over half of the children 
(520) seemed to be reading; somewhat 
over.one fourth (27%) concentrated mainly 
on the pictures; of the rest (21%) it was 
either impossible to tell or both approaches 
were used by the child at different times. 
The children who read spent more time on 
the comic book than those who concentrated 
on the pictures. There was not much dif- 
ference between high and low exposure chil 
dren in this respect: children with high ex 
posure showed somewhat more of a tend 
ency to look mainly at the pictures than did 
those with low exposure. However, even 
when children who read the comic book are 
separated from those whose emphasis was 
on the pictures, high exposure boys spent 
less time on it: 


Read Pictures 
High exposure 21.9 min. 98 min. 
Low exposure 26.1 min. 13.2 min. 


‘ 


Che high IQ children in the interview sample 
are divided fairly evenly into high and low ex- 
posure groups. The matching was less successful 
with regard to low IQ; these children are more 
heavily represented in the high exposure group, 
with the result that there are only 9 children witl 
low exposure who have low [Q's 
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TABLE 15 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN WITH DIFFERENT 
DEGREES OF INVOLVEMENT IN THE Comic 
Book BY EXPOSURE 


Level of Involvement 
Exposure Total 
High Medium Low 


High 52 36 12 100 (N = SO) 
Low 26 50 24 100 (N = 50) 


The interviewer also recorded the degree 
of the child's absorption in the comic book, 
his awareness of people and events around 
him, restlessness and other nervous ges- 
tures, expressions. On the basis of this 
information each child was assigned to one 
of three levels of involvement with the 
comic book. 

High involvement: children who were 
rated as completely absorbed, showed no 
awareness of the experimenter or external 
events (with the exception of a few cases 
where an interruption occurred that had to 
be responded to), sat relatively still, and 
showed no overt signs of boredom, lack of 
interest, pure task orientation. 

Low involvement: children who did not 
seem absorbed in the reading, showed 
awareness of external events, whose be- 
havior indicated lack of interest, boredom. 

Medium involvement: children whose be 
havior fell between these two groups. 

The interviewer, of course, had no knowl 
edge at the time of the interview of which 
exposure-probiem group the child belonged 
in. 

Over one third of the children (399%) 
were highly involved, 43% showed a me- 
dium degree of involvement, and 189% did 
not seem involved at all. Table 15 shows 
the degree of involvement of children with 
high and low exposure. 

As can be seen from this table, children 
with high exposure showed much more in- 
volvement in the comic book than did those 
with little habitual exposure to the pictorial 
This difference between habitually high and 
low exposure children in the degree of their 
involvement in the comic book persists for 
children with many or few problems, those 
who are extrapunitive or intropunitive, and 
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those with nonrebellious tendencies. Among 
the group of boys who are rebelliously in- 
dependent, however, those with low ex- 
posure show a slightly higher degree of 
involvement than do those with high 
exposure. 

There are, then, certain behavioral differ- 
ences between children who are habitually 
highly exposed to the pictorial media and 
those who are not, when confronted with a 
comic book. High exposure boys spent less 
time on the comic book but became more 
involved in it than did boys with less 
exposure. 

Cognitive Aspects 

\ comic book story is a unique thing; yet 
it has many poirts of similarity with other 
The question raised 
now is whether children with high exposure 


comic book stories. 
tend to view a particular story as an ex- 
ample of a type rather than as unique. Are 
they more attuned to the typical elements 
in the story, and less to the unique, than 
As a result of 
acquaintance with this type of material on 
hand, on the other hand, of the 
use to which it is put, the expectation is that 
children with high exposure 
when accompanied by certain psychological 


children with low exposure ? 


the one and, 


perhaps only 
characteristics—view the stories more as fit 
ting into a general structure than as unique 

Each child who participated in the inter 
view was asked to tell the interviewer the 
stories he had read. After each retelling 
the experimenter asked the child a number 
of specific dealing with the 
If it is true that the child with high 
exposure views the stories more as a type 


questions 


story.'® 
than the low exposure child, he should re 
The 


average number of details remembered was 


member fewer of these specific details 


10.7 out of a possible 24, with a range of 
from 1 to 21. 
high exposure was 9.7, for those with low 


The mean for children with 


exposure, 11.6, a significant differen 
2.3,.01 << P < .025). 


19} 


material is available in the = dissert 


(Bailyn, 1956, App. B) 


Secause of lack of space material from the 
interview session could not be included here. This 
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TABLE 16 


NUMBER OF 
EXPOSURE 


AVERAGE DETAILS REMEMBERED BY 


AND INVOLVEMENT 
Uninvolved* 


E-xposure Involved 


High 11.2 (N = 26) 8.2 (N = 24) 

Low 12.0 (N = 13) 11.5 (N = 37) 

* The medium and low leve ~f involvement have been om- 
bined to form this grou 


There are, however, other factors that determine 
the number of details remembered by a child. The 
child’s IQ and the amount of 
comic book are perhaps the most relevant. On 
would expect a child with high 10 to remembet 
more details than one with low IQ; and a chi 


time spent on the 


who spent more time on the comic to have a bettet 
recall of the elements in it than the cl 
it very fast. Both of 
firmed. However, 1 the amount of time 
s held constant, children with 


ild who read 
these expectations are cot 
ven 
high exposure re 

j high ex 
10.0; low exposure, 11.4; t = 1.7, 025 < P 
05. It should be pointed out that the difference 


especially evident 


member fewer details: adjusted means 


posure 


among children who spend 


le time on the comic book; among those spend 


ing a great deal of time on it there is less differ- 


ence between exposure groups. Neither does 10 
t for this relationship. In the low IQ group, 
exposure does not affect the number of details re 
1 ed: children with high IQ, how 


relation ts much 1 


more of the details of a comic book story 
than do those with high exposure. These 
involved in the com 
lable 16 shows the number of details 


boy S ire al SO les Ss 


book 
remembered by high and low exposure boys 
with varying degrees of involvement in the 
stories 

things 
from the table. 
to affect the number of details remembered 


Two are immediately apparent 


Involvement does not seem 


by children with low exposure, whereas it is 
in important factor for those with high ex 
posure: boys in this group who are involved 
remember more details than do those unin- 
Further, the table shows that chil 
dren who are involved in the story remem 


volved. 


ber about the same number of details from 

whether they have high or low exposure. 

On the basis of the hypothesis that chil 
dren with high exposure are more attuned 
to the typical elements in the comic book 
than are those with low exposure, one 
the involved children with 


high exposure to remember as many details 


would not expect 


ified 
Be Vs xposure do remember 
° 
opy 


as those with low exposure, unless their 
memory centers around elements that occur 
in many comic book stories—around typical 
elements. 

The third story the children saw——Strong- 
man—is a good test case of this point.*° 
Just as Strongman is about to subdue the 
Communists—the villains of this story—he 
is knocked out. Such an occurrence is not 
unique to this particular story. The hero 
often faces such a difficulty—it makes his 
eventual success more dramatic. If children 
with high exposure remember such a typical 
detail—frequently, as in this case, aggres 
sive—more often than children 
exposure, and if this difference is especially 
apparent for children with involve 
ment, there would be evidence for the infer 
ence that boys with high exposure do view 
the story as more typical. 


with low 


high 


In trying to answer these questions a 
difficulty arises: children with low exposure 
tend to remember more details in general, 
and there is no reason to question the gen 
eralization of this tendency to more typical 
details, even if these children do not view 
them as such. True, in the high involve 
ment group the difference resulting from 
degree of exposure is not great, and of the 
children in this group who are highly ex 
posed 77% remember this typical aggressive 
detail, as opposed to 62% of the equiva 
lent low there 
is, perhaps, a better way of approaching this 
problem. 


exposure group. However, 


Because of the fact that Strongman was 
knocked out, the Communists are able to get 
on their ship. Strongman revives just as 
they are leaving the dock and now faces the 
problem of boarding the vessel. His solu 
tion is to hop on a crane on a grain loading 


gallery which his midget friend and helper 


20 See General Procedure in the Introduction for 
The con 
itself is available in the dissertation cop 
1956, App. B) 

21“What happened to Strongman after he upset 
the fork lift?” 


ic book 


( Bailyn, 


a short description of this story 


setting to him in detail to insure that the measure 
of memory of the aggressive event would not be 
influenced by memory of a previous event 
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If a child did not remember the 
fork lift incident, the interviewer explained the 


rABLE 17 


NUMBER OF Boys REMEMBERING TYPICAL AND 
Unioug Detai_s BY EXPOSURE 


Typical Detail 


Uni 
Detail High Exposure Low Exposure 
Right Wrong Right Wrong 
Right 13 2 16 10 
Wrong 23 12 15 9 


that he boards the boat 
by means of a crane on a loading gallery- 

is as important to the plot of the story as is 
the fact that he was knocked out. However, 
one cannot say that boarding a ship in this 


operates. This fact 


way is an element common to comic book 
ies in general; 


stor 


rather it is unique to the 


particular plot of this story. If the hypoth- 
esis is correct, children with high exposure 
ought to remember the typical element 

that 
than the unique one,’ 


Strongman was knocked out—more 


whereas among low 
there should be no such 
Table 17, 


on this point 


exposure boys 


difference. which shows the data 
indicates that high exposure 
children are much more likely to remember 
the typical than the unique detail (y° 
16.0. P < .0005), 
posure boys there is little difference (\° 
6 25<P 


whereas among low ex 


Hence, the first premise would appear to 
The still 
tvpe of 


be correct. remains 
detail 


children 


juestion 


whether this difference in 


remembered is intensified among 
vith high involvement. 

When memory of the typical element 1s 
compared with that of the unique detail of 
how Strongman got on the boat, no such 
intensification exists. All children with high 
the detail 
more, whether involved or not. The struc 


exposure remember aggressive 
ture of the story is such, however, that these 
two details are closely related to each other 
in terms of plot and in terms of spatial 
proximity. Hence, the highly involved child 
with high exposure, whose tendency may be 
this part of the story 
might, because of this very involvement, 
a unique 


to concentrate on 


show good recall of detail closely 


22 “How did Strongman get on the boat?” 
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TABLE 18 


MEAN PERCENTAGE SCORES OF MEMORY OF THE 
Typicat DETAIL BY EXPOSURE AND INVOLVEMENT 


Exposure Involved Uninvolved 


36.3 (N = 23) (N 
26.4 (N = 12) 25.6(N = 


High 


correct answers to the Strongman questions and are excluded 
from the table 


related to a typical one. Comparison with 
a unique element from an earlier part of 
the story** shows that among high exposure 
children, those who are highly involved 
show a greater differential between memory 
of the typical aggressive and the unique or 
neutral detail than do children 
involvement. 

In an effort to equalize differences result 
ing from the place of the neutral detail in 
the structure of the story, memory of the 
typical detail was compared with the an 
swers to all other detailed questions about 
this story, by using the total number of 
Strongman details remembered as a_ base 
and assigning percentage scores.** Table 18 
shows the mean percentage scores of memory 
for the typical detail for children with dif 
ferent degrees of exposure and involvement. 

This way of looking at the data confirms 
the conclusion already drawn: children with 
high exposure show a greater relative recall 
of the typical detail than do low exposure 
children. Further, the table indicates that 
among high exposure boys, those highly in 
volved in 


with less 


have a greate1 
tendency toward this selective recall than 
those uninvolved ; among children with low 
involvement makes little differ 
ence. Boys with high exposure and a high 
level of involvement are especially attuned 
to the typical aggressive elements in the 
comic book. 


the comic book 


exposure, 


Both the presence of problems in a boy's 
life and extrapunitive tendencies seem to in 


*5“How many cops were necessary to lift the 
refrigerator ?” 

24 Children who did not give the correct answet 
to the typical question were given a score of 0%: 
a child who answered only the typical detail cor 
rectly received a score of 100%; a child who re 
membered, for instance, three others besides, re 
ceived a score of 4 = 25% 


crease the effect of high exposure on his 
perception of the comic book. When these 
two psychological attributes are combined 
with high exposure the mean percentage 
score of memory of the typical detail in 
creases to 48.7%. The other three combina- 
tions of these two psychological character- 
istics and exposure show mean scores be- 
tween 19.0% and 29.9%. This suggests 
that high exposure attunes especially the 
child with problems and extrapunitive tend 
encies to the typical elements of a comic 
book—makes him view the comic book more 
as an example of a type, rather than as a 
unique story. 

As an illustration of this point, the free 
recalls of the story of Strongman by two 
boys are presented, one with high and one 
with low exposure. Both boys have many 
problems; both have high 1Q’s: 
extrapunitive 


both are 
Dick, the boy with high ex 
posure, spent eight minutes on the whole 
comic book, he was highly involved, and 
remembered a total of nine details. Peter. 
with low exposure, spent seven minutes on 
the comic book, was relatively uninvolved, 
and remembered ten details. When asked 
to tell the interviewer the story of Strong 
man, Peter gave the following account: 
“Strongman is trying to show little boys the ad 
vantage of leverage. Then he is called out and 
went to the waterfront. He got into a fight 
one crept behind him and hit him over the head 
with a board or pipe. [He] went over [to where] 
someone asked him to move a meat freezer, | 
if he moved it or not. He got on the 
jumped off a grain elevator—and got on the 
tanker. The FBI said [the boat] had an 
bomb on it to explode in the harbor. 
saw men on the deck 
| their] head together 
ind waited for 


off.” 


Some- 


don’t know 
boat 
atom 
Strongman 
He jumped down, banged 

| He] stopped the 


other boat to come and take him 


boat 


This account must be compared with that 
given by Dick, who differs from Peter in 
that he is highly exposed. On problems, 
direction of punitiveness, IQ, and amount 
of time spent on the comic book the two 
boys are similar. Dick’s 


very account 


follows: 


“[It's about] Strongman and a bomb on a ship 
Strongman is doing stunts. The telephone | rings] 
Somebody wants him to bring a big box into a ship 

r something. A cop there saw a man with a gun 


{He was] 


ling around (not sure [for what]). 


20 
Total 
aw 34) 25.8 (N = 46)= 
Nine b g th low exposure gave no 
. 


looking for the box to get something out. The 
next picture showed Strongman kicking the box 
over. (Can’t remember. [I have] a short memory.) 
A man on the boat going off told Strongman to be 
quiet. ‘There’s that sneak.’ [Strongman] chased the 
man on a big steamer. [They] knocked Strongman 
out. The little kid told him where the bad men 
had gone—on the boat. Strongman jumped on the 
boat. An FBI man said, ‘[They have] a bomb, 
[they'll] explode the harbor.’ ‘Now |they] tell 
me,’ [said Strongman]. He jumps fighting. He 
crashed through the door to the control room and 
beat him up. He shoved another man down him 
He found the bomb.” 

Neither child had a clear perception of 
the plot, which is not surprising in view of 
the fact that neither one spent more than 
three minutes on this particular story. 
Notice, however, the difference in treatment 
of detail. Peter mentions that Strongman is 
showing boys “the advantage of leverage” 
(almost the exact words of the story) ; Dick 
reports that Strongman is “doing stunts.” 
Peter states that Strongman was asked to 
move a “meat freezer” (it was a refrigera- 
tor); Dick calls it a “box.” According to 
Peter, Strongman was “hit over the head 
with a board or pipe” (it was a wooden 
club of some sort); Dick merely reports 
that someone “knocked Strongman out.” 
Peter has Strongman getting on the boat 
from a “grain elevator” (it was actually a 
grain-loading gallery) ; Dick’s account men- 
tions only that Strongman “jumped on the 
boat.” 


Content Areas 


In the above discussion the nature of one 
common element to which high exposure 
children are particularly attuned has been 
mentioned : aggressive behavior. What other 
content areas of comic books are part of the 
typical pattern as perceived by children with 
high exposure ? 

Crime and criminals. One such element 
is the portrayal of criminals. What leads a 
person to a life of crime? Under what 
motivation is he functioning? Comic book 
stories are seldom concerned with such 
matters; the villains in them are criminals 
just because they are bad people, and of 
course bad people commit crimes. Closely 
allied with this point is that of the nature 
of crime itself. Is there a moral question 
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rABLE 19 


PERCENTAGE BY EXPOSURE OF RESPONSES TO THE 
QUEsTION “Way Dip FRANK BECOME 
4 CRIMINAL?” 


Concerned 


Exposure Uncon- 
Social Psycho- cerned Potal 
logical 
High 36 14 50 100 (N = 50) 
Low 50 20 30 100 (N = 50) 


involved or does the problem of crime 
center on the technical question of whether 
or not one is successful or caught? The 
latter point of view is more emphasized in 
comic books. As a specification, then, of the 
general hypothesis, one would expect chil- 
dren with high exposure not to be as con- 
cerned with the motivational aspects of 
criminals as low exposure children, and to 
view the problem of crime more from a 
technical than from a moral point of view. 

Evidence on these points is obtained from 
answers the children give to two questions 
about the first story, which concerns a 
young criminal, Frank.*® The children were 
asked why Frank became a criminal and 
what mistakes he made. The replies to the 
former question were separated into those 
concerned about Frank’s motivations and 
those not. A child, for example, who said 
that Frank became a criminal because he 
was “just born bad” was considered uncon 
cerned. Concerned answers were divided 
into two categories: those centering on 
social factors—‘‘His mother was working, 
his father was dead, and he had no job” 
and those centering around more psycholog- 
ical factors—‘He always wanted his own 
way; no.one gave it to him so he became a 
criminal to get it.” Table 19 shows the per 
centage of boys’ responses in each of these 
categories. 

As can be seen from the table, high ex 
posure boys are less concerned about the 
motivations behind a life of crime than are 
children with low exposure (y? = 3.4, .025 
< P < .05). Of those who give concerned 
responses, however, boys with high ex- 
posure are as likely to give psychological 


25 See General Procedure in the Introduction 
for a short description of this story 
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reasons as are boys with low exposure. 
This result is surprising: one would expect 
high exposure children to give fewer con- 
cerned responses of a psychological nature. 

In this particular story there is mention 

in one frame on the first page—-of the 
fact that Frank was brought up on the lower 
east side of New York and that his mothe 
had difficulty supporting him. Of the low 
exposure children, 50° mention these facts 
in their free recall of this story; only 28% 
of those with high exposure do so. Thi 
result probably explains the lack of diffe: 
ence found between exposure groups in the 
type of concerned reasons given. [ven if it 
were true that high exposure children hav: 
a tendency to give fewer psychological rea 
sons, this fact would probably be offset 
the tendency of boys with low exposure to 


be more true to the actual details of the 


story, which, in this case, center on social 
factors. This point will be mentioned again 
later. 


\ child 


mistakes 


Frank’ 


who said that one of 
that he “surrendered” 
the 
(Frank did surrender because there 
capital punishment 
he had committed a 


ever) was considered as giving a technica 


Was 


“forgot to learn law of the state’ 
Was 
in the state he was in 


federal offense, how 


response to the question of what mistakes 


‘rank made. On the other hand, feeling 
that Frank’s mistake was that “he killed 
people everyone likes to live,” i col 
sidered a moral response. Some childri 


mixture of these two 


of course, gave a 

tvpes; their answers were not classifi 
into either category. Table 20, which gives 
the percentage of responses falling int 
these categories by exposure, indicates that 


high exposure boys give more technical re 
sponses to this question than do low ¢ 
3.1, 025 < P < 05) 


two bovs tntroduced above provic 


mosurTre bovs X 
The 


TABLE 20 


PERCENTAGE BY EXPOSURE OF RESPONSES TO TH! 
Ovestion “WHat Mistakes Dip FRANK MAKE?” 


Exposure Moral sical Total 
High 24 40 36 100 (N = 50) 
Low 40 24 36 100 (N = SO) 
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an illustration for the present point. Dick, 
with high exposure, feels that Frank made 
a mistake to “use hand grenades” because 
he “could have knocked the guy out without 
killing him” and that “when trying to rob 
the guy with a knife” his mistake was that 
he “doesn’t know how to use a knife well” 
or, he added, ‘“‘a gun for the phone booth 
man.’ This response was considered a tech- 
nical one. His answer to the question why 
Frank became a criminal—because he “‘dis 
liked cops’’—was classified as unconcerned. 
He gave no indication, in his free recall of 
limited 
background facts given in the comic book. 
“tied up with the 
trying to make 


the story, of having noticed the 
Peter's list of mistakes 


man who gave him a job; 


up for his first mistake by trying to kill 
an BI man; to kill an officer; breaking out 
and robbing a bank”—-was considered unas 


certainable, neither clearly moral nor clearly 
technical. He gave a socially concerned 
Frank’s becoming a criminal: 
to tell him different, 
His free 


“Boy's 


reason tor 


‘Didn't have anyone 


under the influence of other men.” 
started with the following: 

lied; he got m with the 
people ; he had no one to guide him.”’ 

\ lack of concern for the motivations of 
and a technical, rather than a 
crime, then, seem to com 
prise another typical aspect to which boys 

ith high exposure are particularly attuned. 

Law What about the other 
side of the coin, the view of the recognized 


recall 


father wrong 


iminal 
View of 


aw enforcement. 


law enforcement institutions of society 
Some comic be Oks, of course, rely on soci 
ety’s accepted officers of the law as their 
heroes; others, however, reach into the 


world of fantasy to supply this need, often 
to the detriment of the policemen and FBI 
agents who also appear in the stories. One 
is the last one shown to the chil 
dren—the story of Strongman. When asked 
what would have happened if Strongman 
had not around, most children an 
swered in terms of the comic book plot: 
“Gang would have gotten away in the ship” 
(get away); “Would have set off atomic 
bomb” (blowing up); “The crooks would 
have got what they wanted” (generalized 
\ few went bevond the story in 


such story 


been 


success ). 
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TABLE 21 


PERCENTAGE BY EXPOSURE OF RESPONSES TO THI 
QUESTION ‘“‘WHat Do You Tuaink WouLp 
HAPPENED If STRONGMAN Hapn’t 
BEEN AROUND?” 


Blow 
Exposure Get ing 
Away Up 


More Caught 
Success Threat Anywa 


Total 
High 46 30 16 2 6 100 (N = 50 
Low 45 31 6 14 100 (N = 49)= 


*One boy, who answered this question by 


Saying ther: 
wouldn't have been a story 


is excluded from the table 


the direction of more future threat: “Would 
left the harbor—and later 
Communists would have sent destroyers.” 
Only some said that “sooner or later cops 
even without help, would have gotten them.” 
As can be seen in Table 21, there is little 
difference in the answers to this question 
given by boys with high and those with low 
exposure. Boys with high exposure giv: 
somewhat more 
sponses and somewhat fewer “caught any 
way” answers (x? = 2.3, 05 < P < .10). 
Some children specifically said that the 
police didn’t “dare go near them” or men 
tioned, in their free recalls, the somewhat 
snide remark of Strongman when a police 
man told him of the bomb in the boat 
“Now he tells me!” (see, for instance, 
Dick’s recall of this story). Of the boys 
with high exposure, 26% give indication of 
having noticed this negative attitude toward 
the police; 16% of the low exposure boys 
mentioned it. 


have escaped 


“generalized success” re 


"here seems, then, to be a slight tendency 
for children with high exposure to show 
greater perception of a negative attituds 
toward the ordinary law enforcement agen 
cies as shown in the third story of the comic 
book. 

Threat to earth. A final content area in 
vestigated is that of threat to earth from 
space. Many space stories, especially thos 
in comic books, center around this theme 
hence, the question arises whether the por 
trayal of such threat is another common ele 
ment to which high exposure children might 
be particularly attuned. It should be pointed 
out, however, that there is another type of 
space story—most frequent on television—> 
that centers on the adventures of man in 
space, and though conflicts occur in these 


rABLE 22 


PERCENTAGE BY EXPOSURE OF RESPONSES TO THE 
QUESTION “IF THE STORY Hap CONTINUED, 
Waat Woutp Have HappENED N&xT?” 


Man rhreat 
into to 
Space E: 


Exposure Other* Total 


= 50) 


52 100 (N = 50) 


ely on the dog in the 
log and be more patient 

gave this type respons 
riented response tend to have 
their exposure is a little 


stories too, they do not necessarily center 


on the aspect of threat to earth. The dis- 
tinction between these two types of space 
stories was nicely made by one of the boys 
interviewed when he compared stories like 
Space Cadet (emphasis on man in space) 

which he prefers 
the comic book, which he perceived as a 
threat to earth type of story. Of the Space 
Cadet type he said “they’re not fantastic 

they may be crazy but they’re not fantastic.” 
Since, h 
with comic books, 


to the second story in 


wwever, the section deals 
which often feature the 
story, and since the high 


children read 


present 
threat type of 
exposure more comic books 
than those with low exposure, the point may 
still be investigated 

children about the 
space story in the comic book was what they 
think would happened next, if the 
story had continued.** One half of the chil 
dren dealing with the 
problem of earth and space at all, but center 
ing, rather, on the immediate details of the 
Some, however, felt that the people 
in space would “send more men and con 
earth.” threat of this 
nature was contrasted with a response that 


One thing asked the 
have 


gave answers not 


story 


quer response 
centered on man going into space : the scien- 
tist would have 
went there” 


“invented 
and would have 


time machine, 
“made modern 
Table 22 shows the 
responses given to this question by children 
with high and low 
slight tendency for 


things on the moon.” 


exposure. It shows a 


children with high ex- 


28 See General Procedure in the Introduction for 


a short des ription of this story 
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posure to give somewhat more “threat to 
earth” responses, those with low exposure 
to favor the “man to space’ type of re 
sponse (x? = 2.0, .05 < P < .10). 


Characterization 


What impression do the children have of 
the people in the comic book stories? In 
what terms do they evaluate them? [ach 
child was asked, at the end of his free recall 
about a story, what every person he men 
tioned was like. The answers to these ques 
tions provide the following data. 

Each characterization was classified, first, 
into three major categories: descriptive, 
evaluative, or explanatory. Further distinc 
tions can be made within each of 
types. Thus, the characterization of a per 
son as “tall, not too skinny or fat; had 
mustache and black hair” is physically de 
scriptive. A description of the same person 
as one who “came home from a long trip 
had to do with business—was tired and 
grumpy” is a statement descriptive of ac 
tion. A third descriptive category is exem 
plified by the statement “He’s the kind of 
person who would take candy from a baby” 

a statement descriptive of character. 
Hence, descriptive statements were divided 
into those that were physically descriptive, 
descriptive of action, or descriptive of 
character. 


these 


Evaluative statements were divided into 
those in which the terms of evaluation were 
completely stereotyped—‘ What 
chief on the ship [Strongman story] like?” 
“Very bad’’—-and those in which evalua 
tions were based on specific attributes of the 
person involved—‘‘| Strongman] didn’t brag 

he was very nice.” There are, then, stere 
otyped and nonstereotyped evaluative state 
ments. 

An explanatory characterization delves 
into the motivations of a person. “The boy 
would have been all right if he were brought 
up right” is explanatory in a social sense: 
space leader] wanted to be king” is 
an attempt at explanation in a more psycho- 
logical vein. 

A certain percentage of every child's 
statements fell into each of these categories. 
Table 23 gives the mean percentages for all 


was the 


TABLE 23 


MEAN PERCENTAGE OF CHARACTERIZATIONS 
FALLING INTO DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 


Category Mean Percentages 


Descriptive 54.2 
Physical 
Action 
Character 
Evaluative 
Stereotyped 
Nonstereoty ped 
Explanatory 
Social 
Psychological 
No answer, unclassifiable ‘a 


» on which these percentages were computed 
mentioned—varies greatly from person 
number for the whole group, for all three 
Low exposure children mention 14.4 people on 

. high exposure 13.2 
the children. There is no difference between 
children with high and those with low ex 
posure on the percentage of their statements 
in each of the major categories: on the 
average, a little over half of the statements 
of children with either degree of exposure 
were about one third 
only around 3° were explana 
there distinctions within 


desc riptive ; were 
evaluative ; 


Are 


categories ? 


tory. these 

One might recall at this point the follow- 
ing exchange reported by the novelist Stein 
beck (1955) of a conversation with his son 
Catbird, about a cowboy story on tele- 
vision : 

“Now 


he ( rood Guy “7 


wait,” | [Steinbeck] said, “which 
“The one with the white hat.” 


“Then the one with the black hat is tl 


Guy ?” 
“Anybody knows that,” said Catbird 
To Steinbeck’s 


these 


characterization in 
is obviously portrayed by 
means of physical attributes and even ster¢ 

otyped costuming. However, it requires 
some practice to be able to orient oneself to 
the structure of a plot in this way. One 
would expect children with high exposure 
to be more adept in this way of viewing tele 
vision or comic book stories. 

It turns out that 24.8% of the descriptive 
statements of boys with high exposure are 
physical in nature ; 20.8% of those with low 
exposure fall into this category. This dif 
ference, though in the expected direction, is 
not statistically significant. On further in 


son, 


stories 
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vestigation, it appears that this type of de- 
scriptive characterization seems to be mainly 
used by high exposure boys who have many 
problems and who are extrapunitive. 
Among these children the mean percentage 
in the physical description category in- 
creases to 45.7%; the other combinations 
show means between 14.46 and 32.4%. 
This indicates that a child with many prob- 
lems and extrapunitive tendencies who has 
high exposure is most likely, in his descrip- 
tive charactérizations of people, to concen- 
trate on physical attributes. 

As can be seen in Table 23, a large per- 
centage of the evaluative characterizations 
of children are stereotyped in nature, a per- 
centage one would expect to be increased 
among children with high exposure. Of the 
evaluative statements of high exposure boys, 
70.2% are stereotyped as opposed to 61.3% 
of those with low exposure. This differ- 
ence, though in the expected direction, is 
not statistically significant. Again, how- 
ever, an intensification of this tendency 
appears among high exposure children with 
many problems. In this group, 78.9% of the 
evaluative statements are stereotyped: the 
mean percentages in the other groups range 
from 53.3% to 64.9%. 

When extrapunitiveness is added to many 
problems among children with high ex 
posure, this percentage increases to 81.0%. 
However, this group does not stand out 
particularly from that with high exposure, 
few problems, and intropunitive tendencies 
(73.4%), or that with low exposure, many 
problems, and extrapunitive tendencies 
(77.8%). Rather, in the case of 
tvped evaluative statements, it is the chil 
dren who have few problems, are intropuni- 
tive, and have low exposure who give 
outstandingly few stereotyped evaluative 
characterizations: only 52.1% of their eval 
uative statements are stereotyped. 

In discussing the view the children have 
of the motivations of a criminal the expec- 
tation was stated that children with low 
exposure, if concerned about such motiva- 
tion, would give more psychological reasons, 


stereo- 


those with high exposure would give more 
social ones. At that time this expectation 
was not realized because of the greater liter- 
alness of low exposure children who picked 
up the social facts given in the story. The 
present data provide another opportunity 
to investigate this question. Of the éxplana- 
tory characterizations given, are those of 
children with high exposure more fre- 
quently put in social terms? Unfortunately, 
only thirty children—fifteen with high and 
fifteen with exposure—gave explana- 
tory characterizations, hence the informa- 
tion is limited. The data on these thirty, 
however, tend to confirm the hypothesis: of 
the explanatory statements given by children 
with high exposure, 82.2% are social in 
character ; only 60.0°% of those with low ex 
posure are 


low 


Reality 

At the end of the questions on Strong 
man the children were asked whether they 
feel that in real life the FBI is frequently 
helped in this way and whether they think 
that events such as were portrayed in the 
story really happen. Children with high 
exposure were more likely to feel that the 
FBI is frequently really helped in this way 
(x? = 3.4, 025 < P < .05); a similar, 
though not statistically significant, trend 
appeared in the answers to the question 
directly asking about realism. When asked 


directly, high exposure and a feeling of 


realism is associated mainly among children 
with many 
Table 24. Children with many problems and 
high exposure are the ones most likely to 
view a story, such as Strongman, as in some 
way representing reality to them. 


problems, as can be seen in 


TABLE 24 


PERCENTAGE BY EXPOSURE AND PROBLEMS 
ANSWERING “‘YES"’ TO THE QUESTION “Do 
Like HAPPEN IN 
REAL Lire?” 


Problems 


Many 


Exposure 


High 


Low 


: 

we 

| 

| 

| 

Ege 

Few 

60 (N = 25) 32(N = 25) 

36 (N = 25) 32(N = 25) 


I aformation is available, as has been men- 
tioned before, on parental restriction of ex- 
posure time. Further, there is information 
on whether parents try to restrict children 
on certain types of comic book stories, of 
which Strongman is probably an example. 
Suppose that children are restricted on this 
type of story, yet read examples of it any 
way. Will they then interpret the restric 
tion as keeping a “bad” part of reality from 
them and consequently view the stories as 
more realistic? Of the children with low 
34% say “Yes” to the realism 
question; this percentage changes to 36% 
among the children whose parents restrict 
the type, though not the amount, of stories 
they read. In contrast, among high ex 
posure children the over-all “Yes” percent 
46% is increased to 68° in the 
group restricted on type only. Among high 
exposure boys with many problems, 83% 


exposure, 


age of 


give ‘Yes’ answers when restricted by typ« 
only. This intensification of the feeling of 
realism does not occur among children re 
stricted both on amount and type 
children, perhaps, are used to restriction and 
put no special interpretation on not being 
allowed to read a certain type of story. 


These 


lo summarize, high exposure boys are 
more attuned than those with low exposure 
to the typical elements in a comic book : for 
instance, aggression, threat, an amoral view 
of crime with little concern for the reasons 
why a person turns to such a life, a nega 
tive attitude toward the police. Further, 
high exposure children tend to emphasize 
physical characteristics of the people in the 
stories, use stereotyped terms in evaluating 
them, and explain their behavior in terms of 
social factors. They also seem to have more 
of a feeling of realism about the story's 
content. Most of these differences are espe 
cially evident among high exposure boys 
with certain psychological characteristics, 
mainly problems in their daily lives or ex 
trapunitive tendencies 
Some CoGnitive CorkeELATES AND Frrects 
oF Exposure to THE Pictorial MepIa 

In the course of the discussion in the last 
section, certain relationships between 
thought processes and high exposure were 
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indicated. The present section centers solely 
on these relationships : Which of the thought 
processes under investigation in this study 
are correlates of exposure, and which of 
these correlates may be considered effects of 
exposure 

The four areas of possible correlates 
under investigation are stereotyping, per- 
ception of threat, active or passive tend- 
encies, and the nature of the projected self- 
image of the child. In the section on psy 
chological and cognitive characteristics, the 
relation of these factors to social and psy- 
chological characteristics was discussed : the 
present section introduces differences in ex- 
posure. Since there are sex differences in 
these cognitive factors, the discussion treats 
boys and girls separately. 

On the basis of the nature of some of the 
mass media, especially television programs 
for children and comic books, the prediction 
was made that children with high exposure 
would be more stereotyped in their view of 
people and would perceive more threat in 
their environment. These hypotheses are 
based on the fact that many stories which 
children see present human beings in black 
and-white terms, either very good or very 
bad, very weak or very strong. Frequently 
the plot centers on an individual helpless in 
the face of a threat from external forces, 
from another country or planet or spy rings 
within the community; eventually he is 
helped by some heroic figure, often on 
with attributes the poor individual cannot 
possibly have or hope to have. It seems 
logical to assume that if exposure to the pic 
torial media has any effect whatsoever, it 
will consist, partly, of incorporation into 


The distinction between cognitive correlates 
and effects was drawn in the introductory section 
There it was stated that the experimental data of 
this study would provide the means by which 


ences 


infer 
on effects may be made. The general results 
and the data relevant to the 
of cognitive correlates are presented 
in this section, but space limitation makes it impos 
sible to include the details of the 
These may be found in the 
(Bailyn, 1956, Ch. IX). 


} 


ne experiment 


experiment 
dissertation 
It should be 


copy 
said that 


technical difficulties in the experimental procedure 
a definitive test of the hypothesis and 
sults obtained must be considered tentative 


precluded 
the re 
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the child’s thought processes of such re- 
peated elements. The way these stories de- 
pict character may lead to stereotyped clas 
sification of nonfictional people; the con- 
stant reiteration of danger may result in a 
child’s perception of threat in his actual 
environment. It should be noted that these 
hypotheses depend not only on the amount 
of exposure but also on the content of ex 
posure. Not all television programs or 
comic books contain these elements. 


Stereoty ping 


I:xposure and stereotyping are indeed 
related among boys: those with high ex- 
posure also have higher stereotype scores (f 

2.3, 01 < P < 025). Of the twelve 
items, responses to which comprise a boy’s 
stereotype score, four are particularly 
strongly differentiated by exposure 

(1) Why do people who commit crimes 
do so? 

(2) People are either all good or all bad. 

(3) Why do some people tell lies ¢ 

1) There are only two types of peopl 
in the world, the weak and the strong 

Boys with high exposure are more likely 
to answer the first item by the responss 


“Because they are naturally bad” (y* = 4.3, 
0125 < P < .025), to feel that the second 
statement is true (y? = 2.9, 025 < P 
05), to answer the third by “Because they 
are naturally dishonest” (y? = 3.7, .025 : 
P < 05), and to feel that the fourth state 
ment is true (yx? = 3.1, .025 < P < .05). 


Further, this relationship persists when cet 
tain background characteristics ( father’s o« 
cupation, religion, IQ, and amount of pat 
ental restriction) associated with both ster: 
otyping and exposure are held constant 

What about the effect of the psycholog 
ical characteristics on this relation? Is tt 
exposure per se that accounts for this dif 
ference in stereotype scores or does an in 
crease in stereotyping appear only when 
exposure is combined with certain psycho 
logical tendencies within the child? Table 
25 presents the data relevant to this point 
with regard to the problems a child has. 

As can be seen from the table, it is mainly 
the existence of high exposure in conjunc- 
tion with many problems that leads to a 
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TABLE 25 


Boys’ MEAN STEREOTYPE SCORES BY EXPOSURE 
AND PROBLEMS 


Problems 


Exposure 
Many Few 
High 4.82 (N = 40) 3.94 (N = 47) 
Low 3.70 (N 43) 3.65 (N 40) 


greater tendency toward stereotyped thought. 
Both the presence of problems in a boy’s 
daily life and high exposure to the pictorial 
media are necessary to imcrease stereo- 
typing. 

Further, an increase in stereotyping oc- 
curs when high exposure is accompanied by 
extrapunitiveness, as can be seen in Table 
26. A boy who is extrapunitive and also 
highly exposed to the pictorial media will 
tend more toward stereotyped thought. 

Ixposure and the combination of many 
problems and extrapunitiveness produce a 
still greater degree of stereotyping: children 
in this group have a mean score of 5.36. In 
contrast, the scores of the other three com 
binations range from 3.34 to 3.60. 

The third psychological variable in this 
study - rebellious independence does not 
combine with exposure to increase stereo- 
typing in the same way. Both highly ex 
posed and rebelliously independent boys 
tend to be more stereotyped than those who 
are less exposed or nonrebellious. In their 
relation to stereotyping, exposure and inde- 
pendence are additive factors 

Rebelliously Ind. Nonrebellious 
High exposure $.35(N=31) 4.02(N=41) 
Low exposure 3.95(N=20) 3.64(N=47) 

The initial hypothesis, however, involves 
content of exposure as well as amount of 
exposure. The present study includes infor- 
mation on an indirect measure of content, 
that represented by the child’s preferences. 
Using this measure as an indicator of the 


TABLE 26 


Boys’ MEAN STEREOTYPE SCORES BY EXPOSURE 
AND DIRECTION OF PUNITIVENESS 


Exposure Extrapunitive Intropunitive 
High 4.58 (N = 38) 3.83 (N = 36) 
Low 3.59 (N = 34) 3.38 (N = 34) 


: 

: 
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content of exposure one would expect chil- 
dren who prefer material of the aggressive- 
hero type to be more stereotyped. And, in- 
deed, analysis confirms this expectation. 
The boys who rate “high” on preference 
for AH material have higher stereotype 
scores than those who rate “low” (¢ = 2.1, 
O01 < P < .025) 

As might be expected, high exposure to 
the pictorial media accompanied by prefer- 
ence for AH content was found to increase 
the boys’ tendency to stereotype. 

High exposure and preference for AH 
material are especially strongly related 
among boys who have many problems and 
among those who are extrapunitive, as has 
been indicated in the discussion of boys’ 
exposure habits. Many problems and extra- 
punitiveness seem to lead a boy to prefer 
material of the AH variety if his exposure 
is high; this same child tends to be most 
stereotyped. Further, there is some evidence 
that stereotyping is an effect of exposure: 
low exposure boys with many problems and 
extrapunitive leanings seem to be most af- 
fected by the comic book. 

Though the mean stereotype score of 
girls with high exposure as well as that of 
girls who prefer AH content is larger than 
the mean score of those with low exposure 
and those who have a “low” preference for 
AH material, neither difference is statis- 
tically significant. One cannot say, there- 
fore, that either aspect of exposure differ 
entiates degree of stereotyping among girls. 


Perception of Threat 


The children’s perception of threat is 
looked at from two points of view: threat 
to the individual and threat to the country 
or world. For boys there is no relationship 
between the former—the personal area 
and exposure: neither aspect of exposure 
is significantly related to scores in the per 
sonal area. Nor are these scores increased 
in a marked way among boys with high 
exposure and a preference for AH content. 
It seems that boys’ feelings about the rela- 
tive helplessness of the individual are not 
related to exposure to the pictorial media. 
The same is true for the girls.** 
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Nor among boys does exposure make a 
difference in the perception of threat to 
the world. In the case of girls, however, a 
different picture emerges on this point. 
Girls who are highly exposed to the pic- 
torial media perceive somewhat more threat 
to their country or world than do those with 
low exposure (¢ = 3.1, 0005 < P < 
.005).2° One item is particularly strongly 
differentiated by exposure: Do you think 
there is danger that people on this earth will 
be harmed by beings from another planet ? 
Girls with high exposure are much more 
likely to think such an occurrence possible 
10.0, 
0005 < P < .0025). Surprisingly, prefer- 
ence for AH material does not differentiate 
girls’ perception of threat to their country 
or world. If anything, girls who prefer this 
type of content give fewer threat responses 
than girls who do not. And, as a matter of 
fact, the girls with high exposure and no 
particular preference for AH content have 
the highest scores in the world area. 


than are those less exposed (x? = 


Passivity 


The hypothesis being tested here is that 
exposure to the mass media is related to 
passivity. This view is based on the pre 
sumption that a high amount of exposure, 
which represents a passive form of be 
havior, may be associated with a child’s 
preference for passivity in general, a lack 
of initiative, and a receptive attitude toward 
the things around him. Two sets of data 
are relevant to this question. The first con 


*8 This lack of correlation might be explained 
by the following finding of a study about children 
and movies ,(Shuttleworth & May, 1933). When 
presented with a story in which the hero is threat 
ened by extreme danger and asked to predict what 
will happen, children who seldom attend movies 
tend to feel that the hero will succumb; children 
who see many movies, on the other hand, are more 
likely to feel that he will escape, even when the 
means of this escape are highly improbable. Thus 
the effect of constant reiteration of threat might 
be offset, among children with high exposure, by 
the belief in the certainty of escape. 

2®9Some of this relationship, however, is ac 
counted for by parental restriction: 


among re- 


stricted girls the relation disappears; among unre 
stricted ones it is reduced. 


cerns the preference given by children, in a 
two-choice situation, for a more active or a 
more passive form of social behavior. 

Boys with low exposure to the pictorial 
media give more active preferences than do 
boys with high exposure (f = 2.4, P = .01). 
Of the five items used to determine active 
preference, two concern a choice between 
exposure to a medium and an alternative 
more active activity. In the other three 
items the active choice represents initiative 
as opposed to a more receptive attitude im 
plied in the passive choice. Between going to 
a movie or on a picnic high exposure boys 
choose a movie more often (y? = 4.7, .0125 
< P < 025), and much more frequently 
pick watching television over playing a game 
indoors (xy" = 14.5, P < .0005) than do 
low exposure boys. However, responses to 
the other three items, which concern start 
ing a new club or being asked to join one, 
giving a party or going to someone else's, 
deciding which games to play or letting 
others decide, are not differentiated by ex 
posure. In other words, even though high 
exposure boys prefer exposure to the mass 
media to more active alternative activities, 
this preference for passivity does not gen 
eralize to a lack of initiative and a prefer 
ence for being on the receiving end of a 
social situation. Hence, on the basis of 
these data, the hypothesis, though seeming] 
statistically confirmed, reduces almost to a 
tautology: boys with high exposure enjoy 
exposure to the media. 

There is, however, another set of data 
that will throw light on this question. As 
has been indicated, each child was asked 
what occupation he would like to have when 
grown up. These choices were then classi 
fied according to whether or not, in view of 
the child’s capabilities and background, they 
were realistic. Further, the realistic choices 
were placed into two categories, represent 
ing either passive acceptance by the child 
of the occupational status of the father or 
active attempts to change this status in the 
projected future. Among boys, this classi 
fication was made on the basis of a com 
parise mn of the child’s choice and the occu 
pation of his father. Hence, the hypothesis 
may be restated in terms of this material: 
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boys with high exposure should give fewer 
active occupational choices than boys with 
low exposure. It turns out that among high 
exposure boys an average of 24% of their 
realistic choices are active in this sense. The 
mean for boys with low exposure is 40%, a 
significant difference (t = 2.2, 01 < P< 
025). In regard to occupational ambitions, 
then, high exposure among boys does seem 
to be associated with a more passive atti- 
tude than does low exposure.*° 

When high exposure is accompanied by 
many problems, this tendency is intensified : 
only 19°, on the average, of this group’s 
choices are active—represent a hoped-for 
occupational status different from that of 
the father. 

This hypothesis is not confirmed for 
girls. Exposure does not affect the number 
of active preferences given by the girls; 
neither does it affect their number of active 
realistic occupational choices. 


Projected Self-Image 


The last area to be discussed concerns the 
projected self-image of the child: what type 
of person he would like to be or the type of 
work he would like to do. The general 
hypothesis here is that a child’s self-image 
is colored by exposure to the pictorial 
media. The responses to two questions pro- 
vide the data on the basis of which this 
hypothesis is investigated : the type of occu- 
pation the child wants to have when grown 
up, and the persons, from a list of seven- 
teen, he would most want to be changed 
into. The former represents a child’s pro- 


a learly, i child whose father is a top profes- 
ional has less opportunity to have his occupational 
choice scored as active than a child whose father 
is a worker, for instance. Because of this ceiling 
etfect the results obtained give a minimum measure 
of the difference It will be recalled that the 
ithers of bovs with hich « xposure are more likely 
to be workers tha ire those whose sons are less 
( xposed Het e, the ceiling effect works against 
the } vpoth SIS 
"Only on Iten 22—+television or game do 


with high exposure more frequently choose 


he passive choice of television: x 16, 0125 < 
Ps 025. Not even the responses to the other 
tem concerning exposure to a medium are differ- 


entiated by exposure among girls 


4 
4 
| 


jected self-image in a realistic context, the 
latter in a fantasy context. 

Realistic. The three categories into which 
most of the boys’ first occupational choices 
fall, as has been seen earlier, are top profes- 
sional, athletics, and worker. Boys with 
high exposure introduce a new category 
which ties with athletics as the third most 
frequently chosen one. This category might 
be labeled “cops and robbers”; it includes 
occupations like policeman, detective, IB! 
agent. Of the choices of boys with high ex 
posure, 11% fall into this category as op 
posed to only 4% of the choices of the low 
exposure boys. This difference, though re 
duced in some cases, is not obliterated when 
relevant social characteristics are held con 
stant. 

Among boys who, besides being high! 
exposed, also have many problems, 
and robbers” proves to be the modal cate 
More this 
group fall into this category than into any 
other. In contrast, the modal category of 
the other three exposure-problem groups 


“er ps 


gory. first choices of boys in 


top professional or, in the case of the group 
low on both, engineer. 

Among girls there is a similar phenom 
non with respect to the category of enter 
tainment. Occupational choices like actress 
and singer occur more frequently among 
high exposure girls than they do among 
In the 
girls with high exposure and few problems 
this category is the modal one. All the othe: 
exposure-problem groups have lesser pro 


girls with low exposure. group of 


~ 


fessional in general or teacher specifically 
the two most frequently 


chosen « itegories 
their 
lends support to 


conclusion already drawn: it is only the 


of the girls as a whole—as modal 


category. This result 
girls with few problems who seem to show, 
at times, some deviation from the fairly 
uniform norms of girls’ behavior 

Exposure, therefore, is not unrelated to 
the nature of the child’s occupational 
choices. But can one say that occupational 
choices of children with high exposure are 
derived from the content of the pictorial 
media? difficulty is immediately ap 
parent. Take, as an example, a boy who 


wants to be a policeman. One’s first conclu 
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sion might be that this choice is derived 
from the media. His father, however, might 
be a truck driver who has a policeman as a 
very good friend; this direct contact might 
be the source of the boy’s choice. Whether 
such an influence does or does not exist in 
the child’s life one cannot, from the present 
data, know. The best that one can do is to 
infer the probability of such an event. One 
can say that the probability of such direct 
contact and resulting influence is higher in 
the life of a truck driver’s son than it is in 
that of a boy whose father is an architect, 
ance 


ror inst 


Classifving occupational choices as real 


istic or unrealistic takes account of this con 


sideration. The truck driver’s son’s choice 
of policeman would be classified as realistic, 
that of the architect’s son as unrealistic 


Hence, the question of media orientation of 
occupational desires is best investigated by 
sing only unrealistic choices. All such 
hoices e classified according to whethe 
or no lev are media oriented—whether 
they seen » be derived from occupations 
frequently portrayed in the pictorial 
media It was expected that children with 
high exposure would have a larger percent 
ige of their unrealistic occupational choices 
yriented in this way. The data, however, do 


not confirm the hypothesis. 


In the over-all realistic context of this 


question, there is no relation between th 


hild’s projected self-image and his ex- 


posure to the pictorial media. The expecta 


tion that this self image is colored by ex 
sure is not realized in this context. But 
ippens when the context is changed 
clearly fanciful one? 
Fantasy. As indicated earlier, the modal 


} 


personality that boys want to be changed 


nto 

mal breeder and FBI agent. Table 27 shows 

the percentage oft bovs’ 
1 


is Superman, followed in order by ani 


first choices falling 


into each of these categories for each 


exposure group 


* Each child was given a score based or 


percentage of his unrealistic choices—of those th 


that were media . 
Appendix C for the exact 


were classifiable in this respect 


oriented. See coding 


scheme 
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TABLE 27 

PERCENTAGE OF Boys’ FANTASY METAMORPHOSES 
IN Top THREE CATEGORIES BY EXPOSURE 
Exposure 

High 


Superman 9 
Animal breeder 15 
FBI agent r 7 


Category 
Low 


\s can be seen from the table, boys with 
different amounts of have very 
different metamorphic desires. As a matter 
of fact, the top three categories of boys with 
high exposure—Superman, FBI agent, de- 
are completely different from those 
of the low exposure boys, which are animal 
breeder, president, and inventor. The girls’ 
favorite personalities 
animal breeder—do not vary between ex 
posure groups except in degree of choice: 
54% 


exposure 


tective 


movie star, princess, 


of the girls with high exposure give 

movie star as their first choice as opposed 

to 39% of the girls with low exposure.** 
Of the from 


which the children could choose, eight are 


seventeen personalities 


considered media oriented: cowboy, movie 
star, detective, reporter, Superman, space 
cadet, FBI agent, and person from Mars 
On the basis of the number of choices that 
fall into this group, each child was given a 
score on degree of media orientation of his 


4 


fantasy metamorphoses.** It turns out that 


boys with high have a_ higher 
media orientation score than do those who 
are less exposed (tf = 3.2, 0005 < P 

005). Among girls, the difference is in the 
same direction but 


nificant. 


exposure 


is not statistically sig 


There is reduction difference 


when the 


some | 
social characteristics are | constant 
but it does not disappear or reverse none 
too, these differences persist when 
acteristics that relate to 
constant, though in 
extent 

A that was 
ceived 3 points, a second 2, and a third 1 
the media scores of children that gave 
range from 0 to 6. Animal breeder was 
considered unascertainable in this respect; it was 

1 media oriented nor not 


neither considered 
ented. Only children who gave three 


these choi 


some subgroup 


} } 


oriented re- 


Hence 


three 


oice 


first c 


choices 


SO ori 
iscertainable 
choices are included in the analvsis 


How do the psychological characteristics 
combine exposure in this respect: 
Among the boys, all three of the psycholog- 


with 


ical variables are related to degree of media 
orientation of fantasy metamorphoses : boys 
with many more media- 
oriented choices, as do those who are extra- 
punitive, and especially those with rebelli 
ously independent tendencies. 


pre yblems give 


These factors 
combine with exposure in an additive man 
ner producing highest 

boys with high exposure 


media-orientation 
scores among who 
are rebelliously inde; 


pendent, extrapunt 
and have 


problems—in 


many nat 


No such relationships appear for the 
It seems, therefore, that the 


ie 1s colored by exposure to 


dia but only in a context « fantas 


This effect is mo y bovs who 


marked amon 
l’urther, the 
xperimental data give me indication that 


nak nt bovs Wi 


are rebelliously 


rebelliously ind 
posure are most 
hence lend some 
that this cogniti 
ered an effect 
over of this inth 
realistic self-appt 


lren’s occupationa 
SUM MARY 
This study has investigated the exposure 


habits of a 
+1 


g children and 
ie influences of the mass media on thei 
thought processes. From an analysis of the 
of children two distinct 


extent of exposure 


clusters of media emerged. Radio has taken 
likely because of the 
advent of television. It 
with books. The pi 
comic and 


separate group. 


on a new role, most 


now forms a unit 


torial media—movies, 
stand in a 
Children who listen to the 
radio and read books tend not to be highly 


exposed to the pictorial media and, con 


books. television 


versely, those heavily exposed to the pic- 
torial media do not spend much time listen- 
Girls are 
somewhat more often radio and book fans; 


ing to the radio or reading books 


boys concentrate more the 
media. 
The main part of the analysis centered on 


one of these clusters: 


pictorial 


the pictorial media. 


| 
: fITIS 
SC 
pictorial 
= 
cted by the comic bool : 
upport to tl conclusion 
‘re seems to be no carrv 
nce into the area of more aes 
l as seen in th hil ae : 
i 
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Four factors seem related to the amount of 
exposure to the pictorial media. These are, 
in the order of their importance, parental 
restriction on amount of exposure, the 
child’s IQ, occupation of the father, and 
religion. Children whose parents attempt to 
restrict their exposure time actually see less 
of the pictorial media; children with high 
[()’s spend less time in this form of enter- 
tainment, as do children whose fathers have 
white-collar occupations and who are Prot- 
estant. Hence, the factors associated with 
high exposure to the pictorial media are lack 
of parental restriction, low IQ, fathers with 
worker or service occupations, and being a 
Catholic. These factors are independently 
related to amount of exposure. 

The next concern was the type of pro 
grams preferred by the children. A type of 
story that centers on a hero aggressively 
defending himself and others, as, for in- 
stance, in the Superman type of story, in 
and spy westerns, crime 
stories, and space stories, was isolated for 
particular analysis. This type of material 
was referred to as the aggressive-hero type, 
or AH content. There is a large sex differ- 
ence in preference for this type of material: 
girls show very little liking for AH content, 
boys show much more. 


war stories, in 


Four factors are 
important in explaining a boy's liking for 
this material. Certain practices of the par 
ents toward their children play a role: chil- 
dren whose parents restrict the amount of 
exposure time show less preference for this 
type of material; children who are spanked 
show a greater preference. Another de- 
terminant is rebellious independence. A boy 
who shows rebelliously independent tend- 
encies will also show a greater preference 
for AH content. Finally, the child’s TQ 
plays a role here too: the boy with high TO 
is less likely to prefer this type of material. 
The factors associated with a particular lik- 
ing of AH content, then, are lack of restric 
tion on exposure time, spanking by parents, 
rebellious independence, and a low IQ 
Further, boys with a great deal of exposure 
are more apt to like this type of material 
than are those with low exposure. This as- 
sociation is particularly strong among boys 
with many problems about themselves, their 
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friends, and their families; extrapunitive 
leanings; or rebelliously independent tend- 
encies. 

Among girls there is little variation in the 
over-all lack of preference for this type of 
material. 

The next area of investigation centered 
on the reaction of boys to a specific comic 
book of the aggressive-hero type. High ex- 
posure boys, especially when they have 
many problems and extrapunitive tend- 
encies, see such a comic book more as a type 
than as a unique story. They are attuned to 
the typical elements in it; because of the 
character of the genre, these typical ele- 
ments stress aggression, threat, a technical 
view of crime with a lack of concern for a 
criminal’s motivations, and a negative atti- 
tude toward law enforcement officers. These 
boys, with high exposure, especially when 
they have many problems, view the content 
of such stories as more realistic than do the 
others. In their way of looking at the people 
in these stories, their emphasis is on phys- 
ical characteristics, stereotyped evaluations, 
and explanations centering on social factors. 

The final set of results centered on the 
cognitive correlates of exposure—the 
thought processes that seem to be related to 
exposure to the pictorial media. Again the 
first observation was the difference between 
boys and girls. Whereas boys do seem to 
show some influences, girls show hardly any. 
Three cognitive correlates of high exposure 
were isolated among boys. First, boys with 
high exposure tend to classify people in a 
stereotyped way—into black-and-white cate- 
gories. For them, the reasons for a person’s 
falling into the black category, for instance, 
are magical; boys with high exposure show 
little concern for the problems of motiva 
tion. This tendency is especially apparent 
among boys with many problems and extra- 
punitive leanings. Further, there is some 
evidence that among boys with these psy- 
chological characteristics exposure increases 
the tendency to think in this way. Second, 
high exposure is related, among boys, to a 
passive attitude—an attitude of acceptance 
of the socioeconomic situation of the father 
and a lack of interest in changing it. This 
attitude is especially strongly associated 


3 
i 
; | 
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with exposure among boys with many prob- 
lems. Finally, the fancied self-image of 
boys with high exposure is colored by the 
mass media. The people chosen by these 
boys as possible candidates for a metamor- 
phosis—people they would like to be 
changed into—are taken from the content of 
the pictorial media. This media orientation 
is most evident among boys with rebelliously 
independent tendencies, and some evidence 
exists that it is an effect. 

Among girls, no cognitive correlates were 
found. There is a tendency for girls with 
high exposure to feel more threat to the 
world; otherwise cognitive differences that 
exist among them are not associated with 
differences in 
media. 


exposure to the pictorial 


The Function of the Mass Media 


The problem of this study centers on the 
effect of the act of exposure on a child’s 
cognitive processes. But, as suggested in 
the introduction, in order to understand 
even such a limited influence it is necessary 
to take into account a number of interven 
ing influences. The elements that intervene 
between the mass media and their effects 
seem scattered and difficult to relate. There 
that 
them: the concept of function. The func 
tion of the mass media in the life of the 
child reflects his psychological predisposi- 


is, however, one conception unites 


tions ; it also influences his modes of percep 
tion. Hence, if one understands the func 
tion of the mass media in a child’s life, one 
has progressed materially toward under 
standing the process of effects. 

The main question of this section, then, is 
whether the results of this study provide 
empirical support for the existence of a 
particular function of the mass media in the 
life of the child. Many functions have been 
suggested in the discussions of mass media 
and their effects. Do the present data throw 
light on this theoretical discussion? We be 
lieve they do. Our results support the 
hypothesis that for certain children, under 
certa‘n conditions, the mass media serve 


one function in particular—that of escape 


The Function of Escape 


One may conceive of the mass media as 
providing a substitute world into which one 
may escape from the problems and tensions 
of life. resulting tension 
within the child is directed toward tempo 
rary solutions of problems, solutions having 


Energy 


no bearing on the problems as such. Escape 
into such temporary solutions takes on great 
habitual, it 
and lasting 


importance when, in becoming 
tends to preclude more realistic 
solutions. 
whom the mass media provide a 


l‘urthermore, the person for 
habitual 
himself to 
the world of t a world most likely 
different that he will 
incorporate the values and behavior patterns 
of this world 


form of escape may so orient 


he media 


very from his own 
lhe degree of resulting harm 
will depend, of course, on the type of con- 
tent chosen to fulfill this purpose, but the 
very fact that this media world is disasso- 
ciated from the one in which the person who 
exposes himself lives increases the proba 
bility that behavior based on such incor 
poration will be 


problematic. 


inappropriate and hence 


Opposed to tl oint of vi that the function 
of the mass n \ 
into 


titute world 
that the 
classified 
tern 
ghlight the bringing 


which one can escape, 1S view 
functions that mav be 
under the heading of 


uppiementat: 


mass media serve 
supplementation. The 
m is used to } 
together of the nedia with a person's every 
day life. in contrast o the separation 
spheres implied by the 


ing to 


tunction of esc ape 


these views, the media widen 


horizons of the person exposed to tl supp! hin 
with information on | to ertai 
situations, of laxation 
Whether or not there will b a positive 


of the 


influence 


mass media on the person using them in 


supplementary depends upon the 
of the content chosen and the particul 
in which he 

of supplementa 

tion of the med 


nevgat 


The results of the present study indicate 
that high exposure serves the function of 


escape for some children and not for others. 
It is the presence of certain psychological 
characteristics in the child that 
determine these differences. Specifically, it 


seems to 


appears that a child with high exposure who 
has problems in his daily life, has extra 


i 
# 
ag? 
| 
E 
= 
; 
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punitive tendencies, is rebelliously inde- 
pendent will view the mass media from the 
substitute point of view—use them as an 
escape. For the high exposure child without 
these psychological characteristics, the mass 
media do not appear to serve this function. 

Substantiation of the view that these psy- 
chological characteristics determine whether 
or not the mass media are used as an escape, 
rests on two types of arguments: First, a 
theoretical analysis of their meaning in rela- 
tion to the logical requirements implied in 
the function of escape; second, corrobora- 
tion of these interpretations by means of 
empirical results of this study.*® 

Logical considerations. It will be recalled 
that three psychological characteristics have 
been used in this study: presence of prob- 
lems, extrapunitiveness, and rebellious inde- 
pendence. The first is essentially a measure 
of the child’s ability to relate to others in 
his immediate environment, a fact explicit 
in the peer and family areas. But even the 
self area fits into this picture. When a child 
says he wants to be smarter than he is, he 
certainly is not basing this judgment on an 
absolute scale of intelligence, but rather on 
a relative one—relative to the intelligence of 
the people around him and the situations 
that confront him. Being in the high prob- 
lem group, then, is indicative of a child’s 
inability to relate successfully with those 
around him. 

The extrapunitive child is one who directs 
blame outward. A situation arises with 
potential ill effects; the blame is not his, it 
is that of an external agent. If such a child 
is faced with a difficulty, he most likely 
blames others for this situation. Hence, we 
might expect this child to search for solu- 
tions to any problems he may have in ex- 
ternal sources, rather than within himself. 

Rebellious independence, it will be re- 


*5 These corroborating data are not the results 
for which an interpretation is being sought in this 
section. They merely help to establish the general 
scheme by which these main results—the influence 
of the mass media on certain cognitive processes 
of the child—may better be understood 
of the lack of cognitive correlates of hich ex- 
posure among girls, the empirical results discussed 
in this section are mainly relevant to boys. 


Because 


membered, is measured by the child’s un- 
willingness to accept parents or siblings as 
companions in certain circumstances and 
his willingness to proceed alone. A boy 
with this characteristic is more adventure 
oriented—he will frequently want to go into 
the armed services or have an air or sea 
adventure occupation; he seems oriented to 
experiences distant from those to which he 
is accustomed. 

These characteristics are 
seen, then, to have a common element : their 


psychological 


presence seems to indicate certain difficul- 
ties in a child’s life and an accompanying 
orientation away from the immediate situa 
tion in which he finds himself. In the dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the function of 
escape these elements were seen to be 
crucial. This function presupposes, first, a 
desire to escape. The above analysis has 
shown that this requirement is met. Fur 
ther, however, the escape function implies 
the use of the mass media to fulfill this de- 
sire—to provide for these children an al- 
ternative point of orientation. In turning to 
this second requirement one shifts from 
logical considerations to empirical data for 
corroboration. 

Empirical considerations. The preference 
for AH content provides a starting point. 
This content centers on an environment re- 
mote from that of the children studied. 
Such content—as opposed to the J Love 
Lucy's of the mass media 
with the notion that the media fulfill a 
child’s desire to escape. Hence, one can 
obtain support for the hypothesis by looking 
at the content preferences of high exposure 
boys with and without these psychological 
characteristics. 

One of these characteristics 
independence 


is congruent 


-rebellious 
is related to preference for 
AH content among all boys. Among high 
exposure boys, those who are rebelliously 
independent show particular preference for 
AH content. Similarly, the high exposure 
boy with many problems is much more 
likely to prefer AH content than is the one 
with few problems. The same holds true 
for high exposure boys who are extrapuni- 
tive. The presence of this psychological 


characteristic, too, increases preference for 
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AH content. Boys with high exposure who 
have these psychological characteristics 
show preference, then, for a type of mate- 
rial in the mass media that could well serve 
the function of escape for them. 

There is also another type of supporting 
evidence: that stemming from the reactions 
of boys to a particular example of this type 
of material—the comic book shown the boys 
in the experimental subsample. Highly ex 
posed boys with these psychological charac 
teristics are particularly likely to view the 
comic book story as typical, to remember 
mainly the typical details. The people in the 
stories, if reacted to on a level beyond mere 
appearance, are simply part of the black 
and-white nature of the media world. Fur 
ther, such a child views the content of the 
stories as more realistic. 

These differences of reaction indicate that 
elements of the content these children pre 
fer are organized by them into a fairly 
stable structure into which a new example 
is assimilated. Such a structure is a sine 
qua non if the content of the media is to be 
used as a substitute world of orientation, a 
notion implicit in the function of escape. It 
is the presence of such an organization of 
the material viewed that mainly differenti- 
ates between people using the media as es 
cape and those using them, for instance, as 
relaxation. The latter may like the same 
type of material, but will not find it neces 
sary to make a meaningful whole of it. 
since they do not. depend on it as a point of 
orientation. Hence, there is evidence that 
the media serve an escape function for the 
boy with many problems, extrapunitive lean 
rebelliously tend 


ings, 


independent 
encies. 


Cognitive Correlates and Escape 


In the last section it was shown that a 
boy with high exposure, many problems, 
and extrapunitive leanings, shows a tend- 
ency toward stereotyping. This attitude is 
»a direct reflection of the content of the mass 
media preferred by such a boy, elements of 
which content he has organized in his mind 
into a more or less stable structure. This 
child then is asked about his view of people 
in general, not people from the mass media. 


On what can he draw for his attitudes? 
The problems in his own life have not led 
to speculation about himself, since these 
problems are not his fault; he can do noth- 
ing about them. Hence, his main source of 
judgment lies in the world he has built up, 
a world centering around the elements of 
mass-media stories. And his attitudes will 
be put in these terms: people in general will 
fall into black-and-white categories, fiat 
rather than reason will rule—a fiat stem- 
ming from the media world reflected in his 
imagination. 

The second cognitive correlate of high 
exposure among boys is the impingement of 
the mass media on their fancied self-image. 
This tendency is particularly strong among 
children who are rebelliously independent, 
though extrapunitive tendencies and many 
problems also add to it. This child, as has 
been indicated, adds adventure orientation 
to the characteristics already described. The 
world of the media provides an anchorage 
for such a child’s adventure-seeking solu- 
tions of his present difficulties. Hence, when 
asked whom he wants to be changed into 
asked to put himself into an imaginary al 
ternative role—he this world to 
supply an answer. . 


relies on 


is related to‘ high ex- 
posure, particularly among boys with many 
problems. 


Third, passivity 


with difficulties, 
from them. 
He channels his dissatisfaction into mass- 


Here iS a boy 


using the media as an escape 
media behavior, providing temporary solu- 
tions only. Once, however, his energy has 
gone in this direction he can stop his search 
for solutions. An channel to 
that of change in his 
adult stage by planning now on realistic 


alternative 
which he might turn 


occupations different from those in the con 
text of which his family functions 
fore not utilized by him 

Thus, if a child has certain psychological 


is there 


characteristics he uses the media as an e$8- 
cape and they will have an effect on his 
thought processes. If he does not have the 
relevant psychological characteristics—if he 
problems, does not 
have extrapunitive tendencies, is not rebel- 
liously independent—the media will 
not serve as an escape, and will not have 


does not have many 


mass 


ag 
x 
; 
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these effects. Whether the time of such a 
boy could be better spent in other activities 
is another auestion, which will not be treated 
here. 

Underlying all these considerations of 
cognitive effects is the basic fact of ex- 
posure. The determinants of exposure, as 
has been indicated, are, on the whole, social. 
Occupation of father, religion, IQ, and 
parental restriction affect the amount of a 
child’s exposure. The psychological charac 
teristics of children do not differentiate be- 
tween those with high and those with low 
exposure. For the process under discussion, 
exposure is a prerequisite. Taking this fact 
into account, the argument may be summar 
ized in the following way. 

The amount that a child is exposed to the 
pictorial media is determined mainly by the 
social environment in which he finds him- 
self as well as by his general intelligence. 
Given, however, a pattern of high exposure, 
the child’s psychological characteristics be 
come very important. They determine the 
function of the mass media for him; they 
differentiate the type of content he prefers 
and how he perceives it; they determine the 
influences of this content on him. A boy 
with problems, extrapunitive leanings, and 
rebelliously independent tendencies who, 
mainly as a result of his social environment 
and his IQ, is highly exposed, relies on the 
media for temporary solutions to difficul- 
ties; structures the content of the media in 
black-and-white terms around elements of 
aggression, threat, amoral views of crime 
and negative attitudes to existing law en 
forcement institutions; and draws on this 
structure in his judgments of people and in 
a projection of his own self-image. 

Proportion of population involved 
can see, therefore, the emergence of a syn 
drome out of the conjunction of high expo 
sure to the pictorial media and certain psy 
chological characteristics. The value put on 
this syndrome—whether it is considered 
harmful or not—is a matter for individual 
decision. To this question the results of this 
study provide no answer. One may, how 
ever, profitably point out the percentage of 
boys in a community such as has been 
studied here that is likely to be involved. In 


One 


this study only 3% of the boys are highly 
exposed, have many problems, are extra- 
punitive, and are rebelliously independent. 
It has been shown, however, that not all 
three psychological characteristics are neces- 
sary to produce the syndrome. When these 
elements are taken singly, the percentages 
rise: high exposure and many problems are 
combined in 12% of the boys studied ; 11% 
are highly exposed and extrapunitive ; 9% 
combine rebellious independence with high 
exposure.** Nevertheless, it clear 
that the group of boys with the relevant 
characteristics is not large. 


seems 


Wass Media and Overt Behavior 


One may now be in a position to diverge 
somewhat and speculate on the implication 
of these conclusions for the problem of the 
relation between the mass media and overt 
behavior. This study indicates that a child 
with psychological characteristics 
who is highly exposed, picks up certain ele- 
ments of the mass media, forms these into 
a picture in his mind, and draws on this pic 
ture when asked to express attitudes and 


certain 


desires on related matters. One might spec 
ulate, therefore 


, that in a situation requiring 

which is similar in certain 
crucial respects to some media-determined 
picture in his mind, he will also draw on 
this picture to guide his actions. One would, 
therefore, expect the mass media to have an 
effect on the overt behavior of a high expo 
sure boy 


some overt act, 


with certain psychological char 
icteristics who finds himself in a situation 
to which the structure built up in his mind 
from the content of the media is applicable. 
Hence 
with 


one may say that the danger area 
‘egard to overt behavior lies in the 
group of boys with a certain combination of 
social and psychological factors, a group 
seen, at least in the community of the pres 
ent study, to be small. It is in this group 
that the media serve the function of escape 
and that the cognitive syndrome investi 


16 


In evaluating thes« 


bered tl 


figures it must be remem 
at the cutting points of these distributions 
with the exception of that of rebellious independ 
ence—were empirically determined with a view to 


ward equalizing “highs” and “lows.” 


| | 
: 


gated makes its appearance. Whether a 
translation into overt behavior occurs will 
depend on the situation the boy finds him- 
self in and, possibly, on the amount of tol- 
erance he has for unrealistic solutions. At 
any rate, one may safely conclude that any 
connection between the mass media and 
overt behavior will be indirect, mediated by 
all the factors discussed. 

It is of interest to note, in this connection, that 
traits similar to the psychological characteristics ot 
this study were found to play a role in the “causal 
complex” of delinquency (Glueck & Glueck, 1950). 
“A far higher proportion of the delinquents dis 
play emotional tension arising from a faulty father 
son, mother-son, or sibling-boy relationship . or 
ut of faulty relations with companions also 
vere is a higher incidence among the delindents 
of conflict-response to feelings of inferiority , 
(p. 252)—many problems. “A larger proportion o! 
the former [delinquents] give vent to conflict by 
extroversion of action... [which] ‘implies that a 
boy refuses to take any responsibility for his be 
havior” (p. 251)—extrapunitiveness. Delinquents 
“are considerably less cooperative with and depend 
ent upon others” (p. 241); and are “inclined more 
to adventurous activities” (p. 167)-—-rebellious 1 
dependence. The children that the Gluecks studied 
all came from underprivileged areas; hence, social 
characteristics were the same for delinquents and 
nondelinquents 


tl 


Effect of the Mass Media on Girls 


The most important point to be made in 
regard to girls is that in the terms of this 
discussion the mass media have little effect 
on them. There are really no cognitive cor 
relates of exposure to the media among girls 
Asa result, the interest shifts in the case of 
the girls to the problem of explaining the 
great uniformity of their behavior, thei 
lack of deviation from a norm. Certain 
parental practices were found to be more 
uniform when applied to girls than when 
applied to boys. Also, girls seem to be more 
adjusted to the school situation-—they get 
much higher conduct and effort grades: 
they try harder in school—they are much 
more likely to be over-achievers. In some 
way, then, they are more conforming and 
are rewarded for this conformity. 

Now why is it that the mass media have 
less differentiating influence on the girls? 
First, two of the psychological character 
istics importart for such an influence 
extrapunitiveness and rebellious independ- 
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ence—do not occur very frequently among 
the girls studied. But girls do have prob- 
lems. Why does not this factor lead to in- 
fluences? The answer probably lies in the 
phenomenon of uniformity itself. Most 
likely this uniformity reflects a need to con- 
form within the girl herself, a need which 
is particularly important for girls with many 
problems. Such girls may seek the solutions 
of their difficulties by emphasizing an al 
ready existing tendency toward conformity. 
In such an effort help is not-supplied by the 
mass media, except, perhaps, in the refusal 
to deviate from the normal habits relating 
to them. And, as has been indicated, any 
deviation that does exist in relation to the 
mass media, is particularly evident among 
girls with few problems—girls whose need 
to conform is somewhat less. 

One gets a picture, then, of girls trying 
to fit into an established pattern. They ex- 
pose themselves to the mass media when it 
is accepted. They will watch television and 
go to movies, but comic books they read 
much less—this type of exposure is not usu- 
ally part of the family pattern. Rather, 
they emphasize books. They show very 
little preference for AH content. As op- 
posed to the boys, they emphasize situa- 
tional stories more than animal ones, a pref- 
erence pattern most likely shared by their 
parents. The mass media do not seem to 
supply a solution to difficulties in a context 
of conformity to standards of the imme- 
diate environment—a context applicable to 
the girls studied 


The material presented in this study has 
served a double purpose: to investigate the 
exposure habits of children to the mass 
media and to reach some conclusion as to 
the effect of this experience on certain of 
the child’s cognitive functions. Such an 
effect seems to exist when exposure is ac 
companied by certain psychological charac 
teristics in the children themselves 


37 The age under consideration may be very im 
portant in this respect. It is entirely possible that 
at an older age, with content centering around 
romance and love instead of on an aggressive hero, 
the media do serve as an escape for certain girls, 


and do have specific influences on them 


| 
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Community. 


The town of Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, in which this study was made, has a popula- 
tion of slightly over 47,000. It is a suburban town 
located a few miles north of Boston. It contains 
nine public and two parochial elementary schools 
Almost 30% of the fifth and sixth grade school 
population were enrolled in parochial schools at 
the time of this study. 

Arlington as a whole seems fairly heavily Cath- 
olic. Judging from enrollment figures in the paro 
chial and public schools and from the number of 
Catholics in the present sample, it seems as if 
almost two thirds of the fifth and sixth grade 
population are Catholic, of which slightly over half 
are enrolled in public schools. This portion is, 
theretore, a selected one. A study of Catholics’ 
choice of parochial or public schools conducted in 
Arlington (Portis, 1956) shows that white-collar 
families are more likely to send children to paro- 
chial families in which neither 
parent went to college. This study also shows that 
Catholics are more likely to send daughters 
sons to parochial schools. 

Sample. The sample used in this study consists 
of the fifth and sixth grade children in seven of 
the nine public schools of Arlington 
had burned down in the spring of 
second 


schools, as are 


than 


One school 
1954, 


session 


and a 
was on double taking 
care of both schools, hence these two schools could 
not be used. 

The questionnaire was administered during the 
week of March 14th, 1955, to every fifth and sixth 
grade class in the seven schools—a total of 629 
children. The final sample consists of 626 of these 
children, 332 boys and 294 girls. Three cases were 
dropped: one boy filled in only a few pages of the 
questionnaire because he was at such a low level of 
reading that he could not handle more; two other 
children (one boy, one girl) left too many ques- 
tions unanswered to be useful for the analysis. 

Experimental subsample. The boys in the experi- 
mental subsample were selected from among the 
four exposure-problem high 


close to it 


extreme 


groups 
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COMMUNITY AND SAMPLE 


exposure-high problems 


(H-H); high exposure- 
low problems (H-L) ; low exposure-high problems 
(L-H) ; low exposure-low problems (L-L) 

Of the 179 boys in these extreme groups, 100 
were selected, 25 for each of four experimental 
groups: H-H, H-L, L-H, L-L. The selection pro 
cedure was as follows: First, all boys whose fre- 
quency of reading comic books was “1 every few 
weeks” or less were eliminated from the high ex- 
posure groups; similarly, those who said they read 
“2 or 3 a day” 
low exposure 


or more were eliminated from the 
order to insure definite 
differences between high and low exposure groups 
on frequency of exposure to the medium used in 
the experimental part of the Second, the 
bovs 1954-55 
or who were on a reading 
than the one thev were in, 
were eliminated, since one of the tasks in the inter- 
view was to read a comic book. Third, all boys 
who failed to more questions in 
Part II of the questionnaire were left out, since 
these questions were to be repeated after the comic 
book reading. This procedure left 144 boys (H-H: 
29, H-L: 38, L-H: 36, L-L: 41) from whom the 
final selection was made. The final groups were 
chosen in way as to match as closely as 


groups, im 


study. 


whose reading grades in the 


contained a I) or F, 
level of a lower grade 


year 


answer one or 


such a 
possible the distributions on the following charac- 
teristics: religion, father’s occupation, education of 
parents, IQ, and school achievement as measured 
by average grade for the vear 1954-55. Of the 
100 boys specified in this way, two could not be 
interviewed: one because he had moved and had 
entered one of 
not have access; 


the two schools to which we did 
the other because his parents had 
been disturbed by the questionnaire and the school 
authorities requested the removal of his name from 
the list other were substituted with 
social characteristics as close to the original two as 
possible, and from the same exposure-problem 
groups. Each selected boy was interviewed indi- 
vidually during the month of May, 1955, six to ten 
weeks after he had filled out the questionnaire 


Two bovs 


om 
va 
| 
: 
if =: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE AND MARGINALS BY SEX 


The questionnaire consists of four parts: face did not answer certain questions or circled mort 
sheets—social characteristics; Part I—psycholog- than one response 
ical and some cognitive characteristics; Part I] In questions asking for more than one choice, 
cognitive characteristics; Part I1|—exposure habits a number of pairs of figures are given: the pair 
This appendix presents Parts I and II of the at the left represents the percentage of children 
questionnaire. The other parts may be found in the choosing that category as their first choice (bovs 
lissertation copy (Bailyn, 1956 App \) to the left of girls), the second pair represents the 
disserta rallyn, J b 


second choice, the third pair the third choice, et 

Classification of answers to open-ended ques- 
tions are given immediately following the ques 
tions. Response categories to these questions are 
centage of boys giving that response; the one on neither numbered nor identified by letters Again, 
the right, the percentage of girls. Percentages do the percentage of boys’ answers in each classifica 
not always add up to 100% because some children tion appears t 


The figures next to the response categories rep 


resent the percentage of children choosing that 
category. The figure on the left represents the per 


the left of that of girls’ answers 


PART 


Which of these two things would you usually rather do? Circle the number of the one vou would 
rather do: 


66,87 1. Go on an outing or picnic for the afternoon with your friends. 


33,13 2. See a movie with your friends 


Suppose that, just by wishing, you could be any age at all. Put a circle 


around the number in front 
of the age you would most like to be 


6,1 1. Under 5 

34 2. 5to 9 

29,28 3. Over 9 but under 13 
36,46 4. 13 to 19 

25,21 5. 20 or over 


3. In this question put a “1” in front of your first choice, a “2” 


in front of your second choice, and a 
“3” in front of your third choice 


If you were going to the circus would you want to go 


52,25 23,43 10,15 A—with your father? 

12,15 16,10 21,19 B-—with your best friend? 

4.6 9,3 30,37 C—with your brothers or sisters ? 
9,10 9,9 14,12 D—with a group of friends? 
18,41 39,33 15,11 E—with your mother ? 

4,1 41 7,3 F—by yourself ? 


Which of these two things would you usually rather do? Circle the number of the one you would 
rather do 

} 1. Be asked to join a club 
4 > 


Start a new club 


5. Circle the number of the answer that fits you best 


5,10 1. I am too tall 
18,10 2. I am too short 
76,80 3. I am just about right 


the number of the one you would 


6. Which of these two things would you usually rather do? Circle 
rather do: 


48,68 1. Read a book 
51,32 2. Read a comic book. 
7. What would you most like to be when you are grown up? Put down the 3 types 


of work you would 
most like to do: 


y a2 1,2 occupations involving animals 


11. 


8. 


9. 


10,1 “cops and robbers” 
7,4 7,5 7,3 air, sea, and other adventure occupations 
7,2 6,3 6,1 armed services 
al 4,1 5,0 outdoor occupations 


arts 
11,0 8,0 5,0 builder-engineer 
6,1 6,0 7,2 scientist 
16,3 81 8,5 top professional 
4,0 4,0 5,1 business and managerial 
1,2 1,0 1,0 religious occupations 
0,18 1,10 2,15 teacher 
3,24 2,18 2,12 lesser professional 


1,17 1,20 1,16 clerical and sales 
11,0 16,0 11,0 worker, all skills 
0,9 0.11 0,14 housewife 

2,1 ae 5,3 other 


Circle the number of the answer that fits you best 


11,19 1. I am too fat 
12,10 2. I am too thin 
77,70 3. I am just about right. 


How many friends do vou have? Put a circle around the number of the answer that fits you best: 
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athletics 
entertainment 


salesman 
service 


6,2 
89 y 
98 3. 
11,16 4. 
41,38 3 
3,4 6. 
19,23 7. 


Suppose you got a bad mark on your report card. 
front of the answer that fits you best: 


95,98 
3,2 


3, 


I don’t have very many friends and like it that way. 

I don’t have very many friends and wish I had more 

I have a few good friends and don't want any more or less 

I have a few good friends and would like to have more. 

I have many friends and enjoy it 

I have many friends but would rather have just a few good ones 
I have many friends and would like to have even more. 


I would feel it was my fault because I didn’t work hard enough 


2. I would feel that mostly it was not my fault 


How would you feel? Circle the number in 


How often do you go to the homes of other kids in your class? Put a circle around the number of 
the answer that fits you best : 


36,27 1. Very often (almost every day) 
34,42 2. Sometimes (once a week or so) 
30,30 3. Hardly ever. 


A boys sits down at the table to eat his soup. His mother says, “It’s too bad that the soup is cold.” 
What do you think the boy answers? Circle the number of the answer you think the boy gives to 


his mother. 
The boy says: 


12,9 1. “Can't you heat it some ?” 
39,31 2. “That's all right.” 
48,60 3. “I should have started eating sooner.” 


Do you ever get spanked nowadays? Put a circle around the number of the answer that fits you 


best : 


How old were you the last time you were spanked ? 


4,1 1. Yes, quite often 

33,23 2. Sometimes 

62,76 3. No, hardly ever 
4,7 4 years or less 
$5 5 


6,7 


41 

1,10 1,10 2,10 
1,0 2,0 3.0 
2,2 3,3 2.3 
| 
13, 
| | 
4 
6 
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6,10 7 
7,14 8 
15,16 9 
24,20 10 
20,11 11 years or over 


14. Suppose you and your friend were talking to each other and tlien you find out that your friend is 


unhappy about something that was said. Would you feel this was your fault? Circle the number in 
front of the answer that fits you best: 
23,15 1. I would feel it was definitely my fault 
64,78 2. I would feel it might be my fault. 
7,6 3. I would feel it probably was not my fault. 
5,1 4. I would feel it definitely was not my fault. 


15. How much difference does it make to your parents what marks you get in school? Circle the 
number in front of the answer you think is right: 
93,80 1. It is very important to them for me to get good marks. 
7,19 2. They are pretty much satisfied with any marks I get. 


16. How often do other kids in your class come to your house? Put a circle around the number of the 
answer that fits you best: 
31,21 1. Very often (almost every day). 
37,46 2. Sometimes (once a week or so). 
31,33 3. Hardly ever. 


17. Do your parents ever keep you from doing the things you want to do? Put a circle around the 
number of the answer that fits you best: 
11,5 1. Yes, quite often. 
74,76 2. Sometimes they do 
15,19 3. They hardly ever do. 


18. Which of these two things would you usually rather do? Circle the number of the one you would 
rather do: 
30,17 1. Go to someone else’s party. 
68,83 2. Give a party. 
19. Circle the number in front of the person who punishes you when you do something wrong: 
39,63 1. Usually my mother 
55,35 2. Usually my father. 
Does anyone else punish you? If yes, write here who it is: 
911 Other parent 
19,13 Other 
71,75 No one else 
20. A boy is playing marbles with his friend. The friend says, “I’m sorry I pushed your marble by 
mistake.” What do you think the boy answers? Circle the number of the answer you think the 
boy gives to his friend. ’ 
The boy says: 
45,53 1. “I should have moved it out of your way.” 
43,40 2. “Let’s keep playing.” 
11,6 3. “Can't you be more careful ?” 
21. Do you think your parents try to find out how you feel about something if you and they disagree? 
Circle the number in front of the answer you think is right: 
43,46 1. Yes, almost always. 
41,42 2. Sometimes they do. 
16,11 3. Usually they don't. 


22. Which of these two things would you usually rather do? Circle the number of the one you would 
rather do: 


49,53 1. Play a game indoors. 
49,46 2. Watch television 
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Suppose you could just have 3 of the wishes below, which would you want to come true? Read 


them all, then put a “1” in front of your biggest wish, a “2” in front of your second biggest wish, 
and a “3” in front of your third wish 


I would like: 


4,9 7,8 5,10 A—To have more friends 
17,4 15,3 11,2 B—To be stronger than I am now 
20,32 13,16 10,14 C—To see the world 
5,5 3,3 3,1 D— To get along better with my father and mother 
4,10 3,8 46 E— To be thinner than I am now 
6,3 94 10,5 F— To go to a ball game. 
aT 7,14 7,12 G— To be better looking than I am now. 
1,0 1,2 2,0 H—To have my father and mother be more like other people's parents 
0,1 5,4 6,2 I— To be taller or shorter than I am now 
24 4,7 4,12 J— To play a musical instrument 
1,2 14 4.6 K—To get along better with other kids 
16,2 18,6 15,5 L— To have a private plane 


1,1 1,3 2,1 M- To have my father and mother pay as much attention to me 
do to my brothers and sisters 
20,19 13,17 17,21 N— To be smarter than I am now 


Which of these two things would you usually rather do? Circle the number of the one you would 
rather do: 


20,14 1. Decide yourself which games to play 
66,80 2. Let others decide which games to play. 


Suppose you are talking to a friend and something the friend says makes you unhappy. Would 
you feel that this was your friend’s fault? Circle the number in front of the answer that fits you 
best : 

14,4 1. I would feel it was definitely my friend’s fault. 

46,52 2. I would feel it might be my friend’s fault 
29,35 3. I would feel it probably was not my friend’s fault. 
11,8 4. I would feel it definitely was not my friend's fault. 
Suppose that just by making a wish you could change yourself into any of the people below. Read 
them all, then put a “1” in front of the person you would most want to be changed into, 
front of your second choice, and a “3” in front of your third choice. 
I would like to be changed into a: 


a “2” in 


3,0 2,0 40 A—kine 

6,5 6,4 5,2 B—cowboy 
10,45 8,12 8,15 C—movie star 
91 5,3 6,1 D-—president 
0,1 2,1 0,1 E—prince 

10,1 9.4 F—detective 
4,5 6,13 6,15 G—reporter 
7,1 9,2 85 H-inventor 
14,1 6,3 6,4 I— Superman 
2,0 pe 4,2 J—space cadet 
0,5 0,15 0,14 K—queen 

12,13 6.6 5,6 L—animal breeder 
8,2 12,6 13,4 M-explorer 


0,15 0,21 0,17 N—princess 

18,3 17,5 O-—FBI agent 

3,0 5,0 4.0 P—knight 

Q—person from Mars 


Part II 


Do you think it is important to know if a person is good or bad before having anything to do with 
him? 


86,86 1. I think it is very important. 
14,14 2. I don’t think it is very important 
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Why do some people become bums? 
52,44 1. Because they are naturally lazy. 
47,55 2. For some other reason. 


Do you think this country is in danger ? 
18,11 1. I think it is in great danger. 
41,41 2. I think it is in a little danger. 
23,31 3. I don’t think it is in great danger. 
17,16 4. I don’t think it is in any danger. 


It is possible to tell by a person’s face whether he is honest or dishonest. 
36,38 1. I think this is true 
62,61 2. I think this is false. 


How often does something stop a person from doing the things he wants to do? 
5,4 1. Almost always 
38,35 2. Quite often 
45,51 3. Not usually. 
10,9 4. Hardly ever 


Circle the number of the person you think gets along better in this world: 
94,95 1. A weak but nice person. 
5,5 2. A strong but not quite so nice a person. 


Why do people who commit crimes do so? 


22,20 1. Because they are naturally bad 
77,79 2. For some other reason. 


Do you think there is danger that people on this earth will be harmed by beings from another 
planet ? 
4,1 1. Yes, quite likely there is. 
45,39 2. It is always a possibility. 
32,48 3. Most likely not. 
18,12 4. No, definitely not. 


Lazy people are all alike and quite different from people who work hard. 


74,70 1. I think this is true 
25,30 2. I think this is false 


Can most people be trusted ? 
21,21 1. Almost all people can. 
55,54 2. Quite a lot of people can 
22,24 3. Only some people can. 
1,1 4. Hardly any people can. 


Do criminals ever become good ? 
78,82 1. Sometimes they do. 
20,17 2. No, they usually don't. 


Some people always get pushed around. Why is this? 
26,14 1. Because they are naturally weak. 
74,86 2. For some other reason. 


Do people live here who are really enemies of this country? 

: 18,7 1. Yes, many do. 
2. Yes, some do. 
3 


No, not many do. 
No, hardly any do. 


People are either all good or all bad. 
24,25 1. I think this is true. 
75,74 2. I think this is false. 
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Is it hard for a person to be what he wants to be in life? 
20,10 1. It is very hard. 
40,44 2. It is quite hard. 
32,40 3. It isn’t very hard. 
85 4. It isn’t hard at all. 
Are good people usually strong ? 
6,5 1. Yes, usually. 
93,95 2. Not necessarily 
Why do some people tell lies ? 


14,13 1. Because they are naturally dishonest. 
85,86 2. For some other reason. 


Do you think something may destroy the world some day ? 


25,12 1. Yes, I definitely think so 
43,51 2. I think it might happen. 
22,32 3. Most likely not. 
10,5 4. No, I definitely don’t think so 
There are only two types of people in the world, the weak and the strong 
19,19 1. I think this is true 
81,81 2. I think this is false 
Can a person usually find help if he needs it ? 
1. He almost always can 
2. Quite often he can 
3. He seldom can. 
4. He hardly ever can 
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APPENDIX C 


SCORES AND CODING PROCEDURE 


Scores 


In the derivation of these scores, when a relevant 
question was left blank by any child a score was 
assigned to him on this question on the basis of 
his responses to the other items involved, as well as 
on the general distribution of answers to the 
question. 

Exposure score. The exposure score was devel- 
oped on the basis of the means and standard devia- 
tions of the frequency distributions for television, 
movies, and comic books of a sample of 106 boys. 
These data are presented in Table 28. 

The frequencies given in the questionnaire were 
first changed into deviation scores. To make them 
more manageable, these scores were then subjected 
to the transformation 5x + 15.5. The resulting 
values are given in Table 29. 

The exposure score consists of the sum of the 


appropriate values for television, movies, and comic 
books. 


11, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23. Questions 2, 3, 9, and 23 
are modified versions of items given by Rogers 
[1931, pp. 10, 16-18].) Three areas of problems 
were used to arrive at this score: self, peer, family. 
The scoring procedure is presented for each area 
separately. 


Problem score. (Part I, Questions 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 


TABLE 28 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTIONS TO PICTORIAL MEDIA OF SAMPLE 
From Wuics Score Was DERIVED 


ele- Movies Comic 
vision 


Mean 

Complement of mean to 4. 
Base 7 

Standard deviation 


TABLE 2 
VaLues Usep IN Exposure ScorE 


Response No. Television ~ Movies ‘Comic Books 


Ser Area (Nos. 2, 5, 8, 23) 
Response Score 


Item No. 2 


4 
3 
1** 
2 
* Unless age outside this range, then count as 1. 
** Unless age in this range, then count as 0. 


Item No. 5 
Boys—3; Girls—5 


3oys—5; Girls—3 


Item No. 8 


Item No. 23 


Ist 2nd 
Choice Choice 


Peer Area (Nos. 3, 9, 11, 16, 23) 
Response Score 


Item No. 3 


Chooses F but 
not B or D 


Item No. 


Item No. 


Item No. 
3 5 
Item Nos. 11 and 16 Combined 


3 and 1 respectively 2 
3 and 2 respectively 1 
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B 3 1 
E I 3 1 
| G 3 1 | 
I | 3 1 
N 3 1 
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28 4.15 3.51 1 3 : 
72 2.85 3.49 
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Item No. 23 
lst 2nd 3rd 
Choice Choice Choice 
A 5 3 1 


K 5 3 1 


23) 


_ 


Famity Area (Nos, 3, 11, 15, 16, 17, 21 
Response Score 


Item No. 3 
Chooses E but Boys—3; Girls—0O 
not A (if father 
at home) 


Chooses A but 


Boys—0; Girls—3 
not E (if mother 


at home) 

Chooses A, E, F 3 
(if child has older 

siblings) 

Chooses B, D, F 2 


Item Nos. 11 and 16 Combined 


1 and 3 respectively 2 
2 and 3 respectively 1 


Item No. 15 


1 3 
Item No. 17 
1 5 
Item No. 21 
2 2 
3 5 
Item No. 23 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
Choice Choice Choice 
D 5 3 1 
H 5 3 ] 
M a 


The score for each area consists of the sum of 
the scores for all the relevant questions. The sum 
of these three separate scores comprises the total 
problem score. 

Direction of punitiveness. (Part I, Questions 10, 
12, 14, 20, 25. Questions 12 and 20 are based on 
Rosenzweig’s picture-frustration test for children 
[Rosenzweig, Fleming, & Rosenzweig, 1948, pp 
167-170].) 


Response Score 


Item No. 10 


Item No. 12 
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Item No. 14 


2 
3 2 
4 3 


Item No. 


Item No. 2. 


an 


Coding Procedure 


The reliability of coding was determined by hav- 
ing a different person from the one who did the 
coding recode 51 questionnaires. These question- 
naires were chosen so that each class participating 
in the study had at least two representatives—one 
boy and one girl. Within a class, the questionnaires 
were picked at random. The percentage of dis- 
agreements between the original coding and the 
recoding of these questionnaires gives the per- 
centage of coding error; 100% minus this percent- 
age indicates the reliability. 

Occupation of father. The coding procedure for 
father’s occupation was based on an occupational 
code developed at the Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions, Harvard University, for a study on the as- 
pirations of high school boys, under the joint 
direction of Florence Kluckhohn, Talcott Parsons, 
and Samuel Stouffer. The categories follow : 

1. Top. professional; major proprietary or 
managerial. 

2. Lesser professional; average proprietary or 
managerial; major sales and clerical. 

3. Minor proprietary or managerial; minor sales 
and clerical. 

An occupation that was clearly of a white-collar 
character but where insufficient information was 
given to code into any of these three categories 
was classified as 

4. White collar—unascertainable. 

Working occupations were classified, by means 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, into the 
following categories : 

5. Skilled 

6. Semi-skilled 

7. Unskilled 

Service positions such as policeman, hairdresser, 
bus driver were classified into the skilled category; 
such occupations as barbers, milk men, waiters 
were classified with the semi-skilled workers. Oc- 
cupations clearly of a worker or service character 
that were not classifiable into one of these three 
eategories were coded as 

8. Worker—unascertainable. 

Occupations that were so insufficiently described 
that they could be either white collar (Categories 
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1-4) or worker (Categories 5-8) were coded 
9. Unascertainable. 


Reliability of coding: When any deviation in these nine 
occupational categories is counted, the coding error was 
24%, the reliability 76%. When only three classifications 
are used—white collar, worker, unascertainable 
ability of coding was 92%. 


the reli- 


Occupational choice, realism. Occupational 
choices were classified as realistic or unrealistic on 
the basis of the socioeconomic status of the family 
and the capabilities of the child. The coding was 
done on the basis of an estimate of the probability 
of a child in a given situation and with certain 
capabilities actually attaining the desired occupa- 
tional status. Many individual decisions had to be 
made; the following general rules guided the 
coding. 

Realistic : 

Top professional—if father in top two white- 
collar categories and IQ of child = 106 (in 
top two thirds of the IQ distribution) and 
grades =2.35 (in top two thirds of distribu- 
tion); if father not in top two white-collar 
categories and IQ >122 (top third) and 
grades = 1.45 (top third). 

Lesser professional—if 10 = 106. 

Business—unless clearly out of range of family 
Status. 

Worker—unless father in top two white-collar 
categories 

Service—unless father in top two white-collar 
categories. 

child does not go to 


Religious choices—unless 


Sunday School. 
Unrealistic : 

Air and sea occupations, animal, art, athletics, 
entertainment, outdoor occupations 
ents engaged in these activities. 

Policeman and fireman—if 
white-collar categories. 


unless par- 


father in top two 


Some choices were unascertainable in this respect 
and were not classified into either of these cate- 
gories. 


A first occupational choice that was realistic was 

given a score of 3, a second 2, and a third 1 
Hence, the realism scores range from 0 (all un 
realistic) to 6 (all realistic) for children who 
gave three choices that were ascertainable in this 
respect. 
Reliability of coding: When any difference in realism 
score is counted as an error, there was a 16% error of 
coding, 84% reliability. When only the first choice and 
the categories of realistic, unrealistic, or unascertainable 
are used, the coding reliability was 90%. 


Occupational choice, active nature of 
choices. All realistic choices were classified as 
active or not on the basis of a comparison with the 
father’s occupation for boys and with the mother’s 
for girls. We present the types of combinations 
that were considered active occupational choices. 


On the basis of these rules the individual decisions 
were made. 


Active occupational choices for boys: 
Father 


nonprofessional 


Son 

professional of any kind 

top professional 

proprietal 

top business 

first white-collar 
category 

top two white-collar 
categories 

white collar 

skilled worker or 
service occupations 


non-top professional 

managerial 

top professional 

second white-collar 
category 

lowest white-collar 
category 

worker 

unskilled or semi-skilled 
worker 


Active occupational choices for girls: 


All the above rules apply when “mother” is sub- 
stituted for “father,” also the following 


Mother 


untrained service 


Daughter 
trained service 
housewife anything but housewife 
Some realistic choices were unascertainable in this 
respect. 

Each child was given a score on activeness on 
the basis of the percentage of his ascertainable 
realistic choices that were active. Children with no 
realistic that were ascertainable in this 
respect were given no score on activeness. 


choices 


Reliability of coding: When all differences in percentages 
are counted as errors, the coding error was 18%, reli- 
ability 82% Use of the categories of all, some, or no 
active choices gives a reliability of 94%. 


Occupational choice, media ortentation of un- 
realistic choices. Unrealistic choices were classified 
as media oriented or not so oriented, on the basis 
of the estimated frequency with which acquain- 
tance with such occupations stems from material 
in the mass media as opposed to other sources. 
The following rules indicate the type of decisions 
made. 


Media Oriented Non-media Oriente 


movie star professional 
artist on a medium musician, author 


cowboy or cowgirl most outdoor 


detective, FBI agent occupations 


space cadet or ranger 


Animal and athletic choices were considered unas- 
certainable for this purpose. 

Each child was given a media-orientation score 

on the basis of the percentage of his ascertainable 
unrealistic choices that were media oriented. Chil- 
dren with no unrealistic choices that were ascer- 
tainable in this respect were given no score on 
media orientation. 
Reliability of coding: When all differences in percentages 
are counted as errors, the coding error was 16%, reli 
ability 84%. Use of the categories all, some, or no media- 
oriented choices gives a reliability of 92%. 
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